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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


annsilgenete 

HERE has been much talk of another crisis in France, but it is 
T improbable that it will come to anything. The Cabinet desire 
to supersede election by departments by election for districts, and 
the Liberals, for reasons we have explained elsewhere, decline to 
accede. It was reported, therefore, that the Cabinet would 
resign, that the President would send for M. de Broglie, and that 
horrible things would happen. They may happen still, but the 
Left has carried the majority on the Committee appointed to 
report on the supplementary Constitutional Laws, and by the 
latest advices the Cabinet has given way. The Electoral Law 
will be taken last, and the Ministry, if defeated, will not resign, 
but ask for immediate dissolution. M. Buffet will then control 
the elections, but they will be taken by scrutin de liste, which 
almost neutralises official pressure. This is a great result, and 
shows the steadily advancing pressure of Liberal opinion. 











Lord Hartington asked Mr. Disraeli on Monday,—evidently 
by pre-arrangement,—whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
advised Her Majesty to make any representation to the Govern- 
ments of France and Germany on the subject of the relations 
existing between those States; whether they could give the 
nature of the replies received, and whether the correspondence 
would be laid on the table of the House. Mr. Disraeli replied :— 
“It is a fact, Sir, that Her Majesty’s Government advised 
Her Majesty to make a representation to the Govern- 
ment of the German Emperor respecting the existing re- 
lations between Germany and France. ‘The nature of that 
representation was to correct misconceptions and to secure 
peace. And to that representation we have received a satisfactory 
reply. With regard to placing the papers at present on 
the table of the House, I think it would not be for the public 
convenience that it should be done.” However, till it is done, we 
shall not know how far the ‘‘ representation ” was made in form 
only, or with authority. It has been conjectured that the import- 
ance assigned on the Continent to our intervention is, as regards 
Germany at least, a ruse to withdraw attention from the rebuff 
which the more potent Russian intervention has really given to 
the German diplomacy,—a possible, though somewhat elaborate 
hypothesis. More probably the motive is, by insisting on the 
concession made to England now, to run up ascore of obliga- 
tion against us, a demand for the repayment of which may be 
urged, if ever or whenever France actually moves at last. 


Mr. Fawcett on Monday moved a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment in the shape of an amendment to Sir S. Northcote’s Public 
Works Loan Act Amendment Bill, declaring that the Government 
had not redeemed its pledges about local taxation. Ile was 
defeated by a vote of 249 to 175, a majority on a strict 
party division of 74. We have defended Mr. Fawcett’s action 
elsewhere, and cannot attempt here to analyse a remarkable 
speech, which bristled with facts, figures, and sarcasms, and evi- 
<lontly worried the County Members, who entirely agreed with it, 
but were afraid of the Greek who brought gifts. He could not, 





somehow, really mean well by them. Neither did he, though he 
meant well by the farmers, but we want to ask him two questions. 
Why does he so wholly ignore the fact that very old rates, 
like poor-rates, have become rent-charges—property fetching 
less because of that permanent liability—and what does he pro- 
pose to do about taxation and representation? If the owner is 
to pay all rates, should the householder have all power? No 
doubt the occupier ultimately pays much of them back, but he 
does not pay the whole. Some of it sticks to the man on whom 
the liability legally falls. If not, why are occupicrs so eager to be 
rid of rating ? 


The Government made something of a fiasco on ‘Thursday night 
of their Savings-banks Bill. It was read a second time by consent 
without a division before Whitsuntide. But on Thursday Mr. 
Fawcett moved, as an amendment on the motion for going into 
Committee upon it, that it was inexpedient to extend the power 
of investment for the Savings-banks deposits, as the Bill pro- 
poses, to securities of the second class, and also inexpedient to 
pass a Bill ‘which does not provide any adequate guarantee 
that the National Debt Commissioners, in whom these funds 
are vested, will not annually have to make up a considerable 
deficit by a Parliamentary grant.” The debate turned, how- 
ever, more on the different rates of interest allowed to the two 
kinds of Savings-banks, and the inexpediency of continuing and, 
still worse, in any way disguising or bolstering-up the present 
artificial and, as regards the older Savings-banks, to some extent 
eleemosynary system. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was masterly, 
and evidently carried Conservatives as well as Liberals with him. 
Serious objections also were evidently entertained by Conserva- 
tives as well as Liberals to the power asked for to invest in local 
loans, Mr. Gregory,—the Conservative Member for East Sussex, 
—for instance, supporting Mr. Faweett’s objections on that 
head, as strongly as Lord Eslington supported Mr. Glad- 
stone’s on the main point. On the whole, the debate was a 
mortifying one for Sir Stafford Northcote, and when it ended 
by Mr. Disraeli’s agreeing to report progress, and to consider 
the suggestion that there should be a considerable interval before 
the next sitting, during which the country might declare itself, 
every one felt that the Administration had suffered a new check, 


The latest news (May 20) from the Burmese capital, Mandalay, 
comes from a correspondent of the Zndian Daily News, Calcutta, 
and shows that the King is amicable, that he denies all share in 
the attack on Colonel Browne's expedition, and that he has sent 
no troops to the frontier. As the correspondent derives his 
information from the King himself, he may be deluded, and Sir 
Douglas Forsyth has started for Mandalay, as Plenipotentiary 
from the Government of India, taking with him a guard of 
eighty European soldiers. That is sufficient, as in the event 
of treachery he has only to fight his way to the river, where 
he will be beyond attack, and the Government has plenty of 
friends in the palace to give him early warning. ‘The precau- 
tion shows, however, that he is the bearer of serious demands, 
and no one can tell what a King of Burmah in a moment of 
irritation may do. 








It appears that Duchesne, the drunken Belgian workman 
accused of intending to murder Prince Bismarck, really did write 
to the Archbishop of Paris, offering to kill the Chancellor for 
£2,400, and that there is no law to punish him. The Belgian 
Government, therefore, proposes to introduce a law making such 
offers punishable, and the Liberals will support it. ‘There seems 
no objection to such a measure, except that it will be proposed 
and passed under an appearance at all events, of foreign pres- 
sure. A law identical in principle, though it accidentally omits to 
cover the special case of the addressee and the proposed victim 
being both foreigners, exists, as we have elsewhere shown, in our 
own Statute-book; and after all, a deliberate proposal to kill 
a man for a price isa crime. Whether a law declaring it to be 
one will help to protect anybody is a different matter. We take 





it, most successful assassins—there have been exceptions in Spain 
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—have been unpaid, and that any man rich and cowardly enough 
to suborn a bravo would be cowardly enough also to avoid writing 
about his crime. However, if Prince Bismarck will be more 
comfortable with such a law, let him have it, by all means. When 
he is content Europe is tranquil, for that five minutes at all events. 





Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been very amusing this week. On 
Monday he gave the Prime Minister a very effective rap by beg- 
ging the right hon. gentleman to inform the House ‘‘ whether he 
had had time to make up his mind as to whether he pro- 
posed to move that the House should adjourn over the Derby 
Day,” and it is worthy of note that Mr. Disraeli found no 
rod ready to his hand with which to requite the innuendo against 
his dilatoriness and indecision. On Tuesday Sir Wilfrid opposed 
the motion, made by Mr. Gathorne Hardy in Mr. Disraeli’s 
absence, for the adjournment over the Derby Day, and enter- 
tained the House very much by his review of the alleged reasons 
for following this by no means ancient custom, in a Session 
when there are seventy Government Bills before the House, all 
of which Mr. Disraeli threatens to get passed before he lets his 
pupils go down. Sir Wilfrid fancied Mr. Disraeli’s preference 
for the custom was due to the illusion that it formed a part of 
the ‘unwritten law of Parliament,” ‘like Magna Charta, the 
Lord Mayor’s show, and the exclusion of strangers from the 
gallery of the House of Commons,”—to which unwritten law the 
Prime Minister avowed the other day his almost servile devotion. 
But in point of fact the custom had never been adopted before 
1847, and the adjournment had never been moved by the Prime 
Minister himself till 1860. Mr. Gladstone had adopted the custom 
in 1872 without lending it his own personal authority, alleging 
as his reason that horse-racing was believed ‘‘ by the House” to be 
a ‘noble, manly, distinguished, and historically national sport.” 
But without setting himself against ‘‘so distinguished a sporting 
authority as the late Prime Minister,” Sir Wilfrid thought he 
might ask for reasons why horse-racing should be thus described. 
He thought there was an anomaly in adjourning the House for 
only two hours on Ascension Day and for the whole of the Derby 
Day. If it were really a national occasion, then the Speaker should 
go, as he did at the thanksgiving for the Prince of Wales’s re- 
covery, in his state-coach drawn by brewers’ horses, to attend 
the race, and in that case a great number of the Commons would 
cheerfully attend him, and ‘‘protect him from the people he would 
However, Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s sense and nonsense 
were equally fruitless. Le carried only 81 into the lobby with him 
against the motion, while 206 voted for it. The House of Com- 
mons will have its whim, and for nearly thirty years this has been 
its whim, one none the worse, by the way, for being a newish 
whim. Indeed, what are whims, if they are not things which may 
be changed at pleasure, and without reason assigned ? 


meet there.” 


Prince Bismarck is learning by experience. According to a 
special telegram to the Pall Mall Gazette, he has issued an order 
dissolving the Press Bureau, out of displeasure at its indiscretions 
during the recent war panic. He is right. A Moniteur may 
often be useful, and under some forms of government may be 
almost indispensable, but a semi-official Press invariably does mis- 
chief. It is not controlled like a Moniteur, yet it is trusted when- 
ever it threatens as if it were, while its eulogies create no gratifi- 
cation. Its conductors are almost sure to say more than their 
chief means, or if they respect his instructions exactly, they are so 
tame that nobody pays them the necessary attention. If Prince 
Bismarck wants to be heard without writing despatches, he should 
confiue himself to a recognised Moniteur. 





It is announced by telegraph that the widow of the late 
Guicowar of Baroda has been allowed to select the eldest of 
three of his sons, Gopal Rao by name, to be the new Guicowar. 


the duties of the President of the Council, for instance, in relatio, 
to cattle disease, should be transferred to some Minister vias 
| province should be Commerce and Agriculture, and that som 
of the accidental duties of the Board of Trade might be 
| handed over to other Ministers. But it was generally agreed 
| that, so far as acting upon the tariffs of other countrieg 
is concerned, the influence of the British Ministry mygt be 
, wielded by the Foreign Office, and yet that it is desirable to 
| have a Minister in the Cabinet whose task it would be to attend 
| Officially to the wishes of the commercial and agricultural com. 
munity on these subjects. Mr. W. E. Forster strongly supported 
| that view, and Mr. Disraeli conceded that at some future day the 
| Ministry might deal in some way with the proposal. It was not 
;a bad occasion for the issue of a little bill on futurity, if there 
| can ever be a good occasion for it, for certainly the creation of a 
separate Minister of Commerce and Agriculture can hardly be 
said to press. But Mr. Disraeli’s delight in the creation of this 
very indifferent paper currency is a little too conspicuously 
marked. 
The Tories have lost Breconshire, which, since the Reform 
| Bill, has never returned a Liberal. At the last election, Mr, W., 
Fuller Maitland received 1,036 votes, and the Hon. G. C. Morgan, 
fos 1,594; but this time Mr. Fuller-Maitland obtained 1,719 
; votes and Mr. Howell Gwynn only 1,607. ‘The cause of the change 
| was obviously not any personal unpopularity in the candidate, for 
| Mr. Gwynn had more votes than Mr. Morgan, but the Liberals 
| had drawn out 700 men who previously did not vote. It is 
| affirmed, in extenuation of this defeat, that the Home Secretary 
| had irritated the landlords by refusing to protect the fisheries of 
| the Wye, after ordering an inquiry into the grievances of their 
| Owners ; but the local opinion, as represented in Liverpool, seems 
| to be that there was a revolt of the farmers, led by a Mr. Parry, 
| who certainly defied the landlords pretty boldly. ‘The second 
| theory seems to be justified by the very great increase in the total 
poll, which the fishing landlords could hardly have secured, 








A strong deputation waited on Mr. Cross on Thursday, to ask 
him to bring in a Bill modifying the law under which the Brighton 
Aquarium Company was fined for keeping open the Aquarium on 
Sunday. It was stated that under the same statute actions were 
pending against the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway, 
for accumulated damages amounting to £10,000 ; and against the 
Daily News and Telegraph for £5,000 each, for advertising that the 
Aquarium would be open. Mr. Cross said he was advised that 
he had power to remit the penalties, but Mr. Brewer, legal 
adviser to the Brighton Company, doubted this power. Mr. 
Cross also desired that the Aquarium Company should stand a 
friendly action, to see whether they were liable if they abolished 
the band, and this was agreed to, the Home Secretary promising 
to remit the penalties. Of course, if the Home Secretary can 
remit the penalties the informer’s occupation is gone, but it would 
be more satisfactory to pass a short Act declaring that no action 
under the Act of George III. shall be brought without the con- 
sent of the Attorney-General. The Police could then prosecute 
when necessary, and abstain from prosecuting when public order 
was not disturbed. 


Mr. Lowe on Monday asked the Under-Secretary for India if 
Government were prepared to remedy the grievance of the Bengal 
Civil Service described elsewhere. Lord G. Hamilton, in reply, 
stated that the Government admitted a hardship, but not a breach of 
faith ; that the evil had arisen from causes now at an end, and that 
the Government proposed to give the civilian a preference in the 
Non-Kegulation Provinces “‘ whenever an office falls vacant for 
| which civilians are eligible, and to which no other officer has his 
superior claim by reason of seniority, local standing, or special quali- 
| fications.” This promise does not compensate the memorialists for 











1 * » y j ri Whol — 2 yr has ve . . 
Phe statement is not very intelligible though the boy has been | the past, or give them much security for the future, and Mr. 
proclaimed—without an explanation of the reason why the sons | Lowe intends to move a resolution in Supply. A Governor will 
were passed over on the last vacancy, but they are said to be | always hold that a man whom he wants to promote has “special 
adopted sons, and we presume, but do not remember, that the | qualifications.” It is a great mistake, apart from the question of 
adoption was disallowed, If the telegram is‘correct, the solution | faith, on which we think the Civilians right, to confine them to 
is a good one, as an adopted son is in Hindoo eyes as good asa} the « Regulation” work, and a greater to pay them so badly as 
son by birth, while with the new blood the taint of insanity which | Government appear to be doing in the North-West. Lord 
° : : : > - 4 
has so long hung about this family will disappear. Salisbury should look into this matter quickly, for Mr. Lowe has 
all the public schools, and, indeed, the whole professional class 
behind him. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has written a letter to a friend 
on the Revivalist movement of Mr. Moody, which is very just in 
its appreciation of Mr. Moody’s aims, but a little too mild and 
cautious in its guarded treatment of his favourite superstitions. 








Yesterday week Mr. Sampson Lloyd raised a short discussion in 
the House of Commons on the desirableness of having the Com- | 
merce and Agriculture of the country attended to by a principal | 
Secretary of State, who should always be a member of the Cabinet. 
The general feeling of Members on all sides appeared to be that a 
recast of the duties of several Cabinet offices would be desirable ; that 
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The Archbis 
more plainly 
and mischievou 
conversion is aD 
life, and to the sti 


hop might, we think, have spoken out a little 
and graphically, both in relation to the silly 
s doctrine that an instantaneous and dateable 
almost universal condition of the Christian 
ll more dangerous practice of encouraging small 
‘ i the mutual confession of private sins and for 
oe 7 ate gt pllnat The Archbishop intimates clearly 
pss 8 his dislike of both these features of the movement, but 
ion the head of the Church we should have desired to receive a 
more vigorous and effective exposure of them. Not that we want 
to have a fastidious and decorous Church, which cannot see that 
vulgar minds are quite as deserving of rescue from evil and shame | 
as cultivated minds, if*not a little more so; but still one of the 


at uses of the National Church would be done away, if | 


its authorities did not guard it with some care against 
anything like ignorant superstition or fanatical illusions. The | 
doctrine of the necessity of an instantaneous conversion is an | 
ignorant superstition, and the practice of confessing personal sins 
in public is a hot-bed of hypocrisy and affectation. While doing 
the fullest justice to Mr. Moody’s genuine earnestness and use- 
fulness, we could have wished to see Dr. Tait speak more vividly 
and positively of the hardly to be exaggerated perils of these pro- 
found moral and spiritual blunders. 


On Monday night, in answer to Dr. Lyon Playfair, the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Assheton Cross, stated that it was intended to 
appoint a small Royal Commission on the subject of Vivi- 
section, in order that Parliament might have full information 
before they attempted to legislate on the subject. Whether, 
however, a Royal Commission will have the means of getting 
at full “information” is exceedingly questionable. Assuredly 
it will not, unless the Commission has compulsory powers to 
obtain evidence and receives its evidence on oath. Even then it 
will not be very easy to get adequately at the facts. It is no 
easy matter to obtain intelligible evidence on a highly technical 
subject, from a class of men who differ widely from the public in 
their views of that subject, and whose own beliefs as to the 
amount of pain and torture inflicted are highly hypothetical and 
very deeply coloured by their prepossessions. You cannot get at 
the victims of vivisection and question them. And the evidence 
of assistants and servants is seldom very intelligent, and often 
not very trustworthy. The best evidence on the subject is the 
very frank evidence given in the ‘‘ Handbook for the Physiological 
Laboratory,” which we reviewed on February 7, 1874, and which 
has since been so much quoted; and that is before the world 
already. Certainly, without compulsory powers, the Commission 
will be a total failure. 


The Secretary for the Colonies has prohibited the slaughter of 
elephants in Ceylon, where the beasts are being rapidly ex- 
terminated. No more elephants are to be killed except 
for Government purposes for some time to come, though 
+‘rogue” elephants, which are dangerous to life, and elephants 
which ravage the crops, may still be shot down. The beast is 
greatly wanted, it is said, in the island to assist in public works, 
and it has a certain value in war in countries where carriage is 
either scarce or difficult. Moreover, it is a pity that an animal 
of such exceptional intelligence and peculiar form, an animal 
hardly belonging to our epoch, should perish out,—and he is 
perishing fast, the increased price of ivory putting whole tribes 
upon his track. In Africa the beast is massacred, and in India 
the supply of the stud yearly becomes more difficult, till it was 
the opinion of the late Mr. Blyth, a naturalist whose attainments 
were recognised all over Europe, but who was entirely unrecog- 
nised in Calcutta, that in a century the elephant would probably 
be as extinct as the mastodon. 


A remarkable letter from Professor E. 8. Beeslyto the Pall Mail 
Gazette of yesterday shows that he has lived and learnt, which is 
not what we usually expect from people who hold dogmas so very 
independent of anything like plausible evidence for them as the 
Positivists do. Usually such theorists hold a shield of triple brass 
between their hearts and the teaching of events. However, it is 
not so with Professor Beesly. He admits the fact that but for 
Russia, Germany might recently have plunged Europe once more 
into war, and then remarks that of the only coalition which could 
secure Europe against this danger England must be the keystone. 
Whereupon he exhorts Englishmen to demand an increase in 
the quality and number of our armies, and “ puts on the shelf ” 
for the present, though he does not ‘‘ renounce,” all the doctrines 
unfavourable to expenditure on armaments, which he has formerly 
broached. In conclusion, Professor Beesly narrates the follow- 


pathised warmly with Germany in the last war, and approved of 
the terms of the treaty which concluded it. I found that he still 
retained his trustfulness in the virtues of Germany, and could not 
be made to believe that she entertained any designs of renewing 
the war. ‘But were she to do so,’ he added at last, very em- 
phatically, and somewhat to my surprise, ‘it would be an eternal 
disgrace to England if we did not draw the sword on the side of 
France.’” ‘There is more public spirit,” comments Professor 
Beesly, ‘left in all ranks of our countrymen than high-placed 
politicians suppose,”—wherein we quite agree with him. But it 
will hardly come out without leadership and authoritative 
expression. 


Dr. Kenealy is getting worse and worse, and seems, moreover, 
quite insensible to the wisdom of the proverb about persons who 
live in glass houses. Yesterday week, at Stoke, he made a speech 
in favour of terrorising the Press; he threatened to introduce 
a Bill making signatures to all articles compulsory, and then 
chuckled over the prospect of his miners calling to account the 
authors of anti-Kenealy articles, with their usual weapons. ‘‘ He 
(the miner) will go up to him (the journalist), and say, ‘ Was that 
article which bears your name written by you?’ He will get no 
answer from the craven wretch, and his interrogator will 
say, ‘Answer me; I will know.’ The poor wretched animal 
will shriek with terror, and I leave you to guess what the 
stalwart miner will do with the villain. That is the way to stop 
this lying.” But Dr. Kenealy’s audience did not see it. They 
interrupted him with shouts of merriment, and remarks implying 
that the procedure he advocated might possibly be as applicable 
to the writers in the Englishman as to any others, or a little more 
so. And they were, no doubt, right. The Doctor made a bad 
advocate, but he evidently makes a worse demagogue, and is 
fast wasting the store of ignorant respect he had accidentally gained. 


The Irish Court of Common Pleas, Justices Lawson, Morris, 
and Keogh, have decided that the late John Mitchel was dis- 
qualified to sit in Parliament as an alien under the Naturalisation 
Act, which provides that “‘ any British subject who voluntarily be- 
comes naturalised in a foreign State ...... shall be deemed to 
have ceased to be a British subject, and be regarded as an alien.” 
This Act was passed, we believe, to prevent the necessity of our 
hanging naturalised emigrants who took service in the fleets of 
their new country, and consequent diplomatic complications, 
They decided, moreover, that a conviction for felony cannot be 
purged except by the Queen’s pardon or the endurance of the 
sentence, which, in the case of a sentence of transportation, means 
not merely exile, but its endurance in the place to which the law 
remits the felon. That seems reasonable, more especially in a 
country where a political prisoner who has murdered no one, and 
means to live quietly for the future, has only to ask for the 
Queen’s pardon, and he is sure to obtain it. There are always 
Members enough to plead for him. 


Captain Boyton made his second attempt to cross the Channel 
yesterday, entering the sea in his life-preserving suit at Cape 
Grisnez, near Boulogne, at nine minutes past 3 a.m. on Friday 
morning, and reaching the mid-channel at about 10.45 a.m. He 
was close to the English coast at 4.15 p.m., and no doubt arrived 
successfully about 5 o'clock. 


We observe that the energetic and useful society for aiding 
the promotion of Working Men’s Clubs, called ‘“‘ The Working 
Men’s Club and Institute Union,” has just founded a journal as 
the most efficient means of enabling all these clubs to know what 
the rest of them are doing that may be worth copying, and 
what ‘‘experiences in success or failure’? any one of them has 
had by which the others may profit. ‘The Committee, by whose 
unremitting and disinterested labour the Union has been kept 
alive and useful, state that this new journal, which is a penny one 
and appears weekly, can only succeed by securing a wide circu- 
lation,—which circulation will not be secured without a certain 
amount of effort. We heartily recommend the Working Men’s 
Club journal (which appears to be a thoroughly practical one, and 
yet not a merely practical one, and is published at the office of the 
Union, 150 Strand) to all who are interested in the great object 
of the parent Union itself. 








The Derby was run as usual this year on Wednesday, and 
Galopin, a horse belonging to Prince Batthyany, won. The race 
seems to have been a dull one, the result was generally expected, 
and the scene was more like an overgrown fair than ever. The 


only new fact was that the Reporters were beaten, that they could 
find nothing to write pictorially about, and that most of them 





ing :—‘‘I was talking the other day to a manufacturer who sym- 





gave it up,—which was, on the whole, a boon. 


Consols were at the latest date 933-933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


sateen 
MR, FAWCETT’S AMENDMENT. 

HAT Mr. Fawecett’s amendment should be defeated on 
Monday night was of course inevitable. He moved that 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill on local taxation “ neither met 
the necessities of the time nor the expectations raised by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that further delay of legislation 
on the subject is calculated to impede the social and economic 
progress of the country ;” and if that is not a vote of no-con- 
fidence in the Ministry, there never was one. Mr. Bentinck is 
not a very effective orator, but he hit the truth when he said 
that unless the Liberals were prepared to come in and form a 
Government of their own, it would be useless or mischievous 
for the House to pass a vote like that. But why Mr. Fawcett 
should be abused either by Tories or Liberals for his speech, 
we confess we cannot understand. As a speech, it was past all 
question the ablest and most conclusive which has been made 
this Session. As a statement of the country Tories’ special 
grievance, the unjust incidence of local taxation, it was 
far more lucid and complete than any the Tories have 
ever put forward; and though, no doubt, the speaker’s view 
of the fitting remedy and their view of the pleasantest remedy 
would be very different, still it was a grievance which he had 
to assert, and not a remedy which he had to propose, and they 
ought to have been grateful for the aid of such an ally. As to 
the Liberals, Mr. Fawcett did them an important service. It is 
said that he gave the Government a new occasion of victory, 
and so he did; but there are times when the true policy is 
battle, and defeat signifies less than inaction, and the present 
is one of those times. There can be no doubt that this 
Government, probably for some internal reason, is deli- 
berately avoiding all questions of any political import- 
ance, is allowing Parliament to lessen its hold on the 
country by trivial discussions, and is betraying weakness 
and indecision at every turn. It either cannot or will not 
propose or pass even the measures which its own supporters 
desire ; and what with petty Bills, compromise Bills, and delayed 
Bills, is fast becoming the most do-nothing Government this 
generation has ever seen. It is high time that the country 
should see that, and Mr. Faweett’s amendment was just the 
one to enable it to see that. If there is a subject upon which 
this Government is pledged to the lips, it is reform of Local 
Taxation. If there is a subject upon which it is willing to 
bring in a large measure, it is local taxation. And if there is 
a subject upon which its chief supporters, the county electors, 
are willing that it should carry a large measure, it is local 
taxation. The Farmers are wild for a reform. The Central 
Chamber of Agriculture is in a mutiny for a reform. 
The County Members all say in this very debate that 
there must be reform. If a Government so situated, so pressed, 
and so willing does not try its hand at a reform, the reason 
must be that it is an incompetent Government, and that is just 
the truth which the Member for Hackney succeeded in bring- 
ing out. The excuses offered for its conduct were of the most 
transparent kind. There are a great many measures, pleads 
Mr. White Ridley ; but is there one of them of any importance 
as compared with sounder organisation in local affairs? There 
will be great resistance to any plan, says Mr. Sclater Booth ; 
but will the resistance to action be so great or so dangerous 
as the resistance to delay? We “ must settle our policy first,” 
says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “and the machinery 
after ;” but will he affirm in seriousness that he is doing 
either, that his Bill for bringing up local taxation every year 
in the shape of a Budget does anything except allow Parlia- 
ment to say by-and-bye what the policy shall be? The truth 
is, the Government cannot move ; does not know how to recon- 
cile the views of its own members, its own party, and the 
necessities of the case, and seeks helplessly to gain time, and 
that helplessness needs the exposure Mr. Fawcett gave it. 
Then it is time that the habitual contempt of pledges of 
which this Ministry has been guilty should be shown in 
Parliament, and it was shown most effectively. The 
Tories, according to their orators and newspapers, were 
going to give everybody everything, to remedy all griev- 
ances, and to repair all neglects, and they have done nothing 
for anybody. They were going to uphold State Churches, 
and they have, except as to endowments, cut the Church of 
Scotland loose from the State. They were going to make an 
Army—the old one having been destroyed by Mr. Cardwell— 
and to build a Navy, before existing only on paper, and they 
are just jogging along in the old rut, say they must give Mr. 


| Cardwell’s plans time, and allow they have followed Me. 
| Goschen’s estimates, and actually, as a crowning humiliation, 
| formally accept Mr. Baxter’s method of securing nayal supplies, 
| They are quite right in all these things, no doubt a 
| their predecessors’ plans were better than any they em 
| frame; but to compare their cries when out of office with 
their practice when in office, is enough to make one doubt 
the honesty of all public men, and almost believe, as a recent 
speaker said, that the late Government was turned out as much 
by enormous lying as by the anger of the Publicans. There jg 
no subject on which the party stands so pledged as the reform 
of local taxation, and none upon which their pledges have been 
more imperfectly redeemed. The Farmers want the rates 
divided with the Landlords. The Boroughs want the rates 
reduced. The Economists want a better proportion between 
ratepayers’ means and the demand made upon them. And 
all that this Government, which was to have done everything 
has done as yet, is to throw a part of the rates upon the 
Imperial taxes,—that is to say, to throw them with the 
greatest severity upon the very classes who were promised 
relief, and who, as Mr. Fawcett said, being the most 
numerous consumers of taxed commodities, pay nearly five. 
sixths of the Imperial taxation. In what is the farmer with 
100 acres of land the better for this Government? Heis goin 
to be better, the Ministers say ; but as this is the youthful time 
of the Administration, and as the fear of resistance is pleaded 
both by Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Sclater Booth, and as 
resistance is more formidable as one grows older and 
weaker, when is this time of fruition expected to arrive? 
We do not expect any Ministry in office to keep all the 
promises it made out of office, and still less all the promises it 
allowed independent supporters to make, any more than we 
expect men to keep in health all the vows they make when 
sick ; but still we expect them to acknowledge them, and to 
be a little ashamed of themselves for not redeeming them. 
This Government actually pleads its delays in keeping its 
pledges as proofs of its wisdom, of its desire to improve bit 
by bit, and not to do revolutionary things, and asks for time 
to learn its lesson, as if it had never studied it out of school 
hours. How much caning does Mr. Clare Read want before he 
can learn his fiscal accidence? The members of the Govern- 
ment have gone on thundering for years about local taxation, 
and then when the time comes to transmute their policy into 
action, they say they know so little about the matter that they 
must have time to see if they have any policy at all. It is 
too bad, and the county electors think it too bad, and any man 
who with a resolute voice asks them if they intend to stand 
it, does the country at large and the Liberal party an undoubted 
service. It is nonsense to say Mr. Fawcett is premature, and 
that opinion must be allowed to ripen, and that next Session 
would be a better time. All that might be true, if Mr. Fawcett 
were Lord Hartington, and leader of a party; but he is not, he 
is merely an independent Member, strong enough to secure an 
audience from Parliament and the country, and the first duty 
of a man in such a position is to help opinion to crystallise 
itself. One would think, to hear some men talk, that opinion 
ripened, like an apple, of itself, and that it could be formed 
without discussion, or statements of facts, or divisions, or any- 
thing that excites attention, and compels inert minds to think, 
and enables the discontented to see how many sympathisers 
they have. If that be the true view, then Czsarism is the 
true policy, and Parliaments, and public meetings, and free 
newspapers, and all our English machinery for preparing 
political action, are so many superfluous nuisances. 

And finally, there is an argument for Mr. Fawcett’s action 
which Tories instinctively see and dread, and about which 
Whigs are, to speak plainly, very nearly false. Underneath 
this question of local taxation, important as it is, there is 
another more important still, and that is local government, 
the decision of the great dispute as to whose hands are to 
hold the reins of rural affairs. Local self-government means 
at present, in the Counties, government by the country gentle- 
men. Is that to continue? The county electors wish that it 
should end, that they should manage their own affairs, and 
distribute their own taxes, just as the inhabitants of towns 
have always been allowed to do; and the Liberals, as a body, 
are willing.to grant their prayer. The Tories are not; and 
upon this point the Whigs, to say the very least, are 
hesitating and craning at the fence. It is time that 
this should end, that the county electors should know who 
are their allies, that the Whigs should make up their minds, 
and that the Tories should be forced to declare positively 





whether they do or do not intend to stand permanently on the 
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Mr. Fawcett’s amendment helps directly to force 
hich must come, and to make politicians dis- 
play the courage of their opinions. Sir wee N ae 
nly said that he wanted the revision of the machinery,—t lat 
mend settlement whether a county is to be governed by its 
in dlords or by a County Parliament, to come last, and Mr. Sclater- 
2 a“ th allowed that here would be the point of resistance and 
rcitement. They are quite right; and it is well that they 
should make such statements, and that the country should be 
Peete to perceive what the issue at stake hidden under the 
words “local taxation ” really is. It cannot be so forced with- 
out great debates, in which Ministers are compelled to express or 
hint at their real views, and though the House was occasionally 
thin—Sir G. Balfour, it is said, act ually speaking to only one Mem- 
ber and the Speaker, an unprecedented occurrence—and the 
division was an unreal test of strength, and the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion, still this was such a debate. So far from the 
Liberal party having lost ground by their defeat, they have gained 
it, both from the new consideration they are sure to receive in the 
Counties, and from the new conviction they have forced upon 
their adversaries that the, period during which drowsiness will 
be accepted as decorum, and delay as policy, and Committees 
as conciliation, is rapidly passing away. Let the serious ques- 
tions but come to the front, and it will soon be seen whether 
Conservatives have or have not the confidence of a country 
which is supposed, because after a very full meal it is taking a 
stertorous nap, to be contented. 
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THE POWER OF ENGLAND. 


\ R. DISRAELI’S reply to Lord Hartington on Monday | 
J 


night authenticates the rumour which we mentioned 

last week as generally accepted both abroad and at home, that 

England did really “* make a representation” at Berlin “respect- 

ing the existing relations between Germany and France,” “ of 

a nature to correct misconceptions and ensure peace.” We 

are not disposed to indulge in any fervid congratulations 

such as are pressed upon us from abroad on this occasion, 

as if it proved that England had again taken up the great 

position which, as a Power with no selfish hopes of her own on 

the Continent of Europe, and of very formidable resources 

available at any time against a wanton aggressor, she might 

take up, and we believe ought to take up, in securing Europe 

from the caprices of any wanton aggressor. No one would ap- 

preciate the courage of any Government—no matter whether 

Conservative or Liberal—willing to assert such a position for 

her more than we should. To our mind, it would be one 

of the greatest guarantees against the overweening pretensions 

of any European State, which Europe could by any possibility 

gain. But we must remember the character of Lord Derby’s 

previous interventions to secure peace, and especially of that 

famous one in guaranteeing Luxembourg, which was made one 

day and explained away the next. It is very unlikely, we 
think, that England said anything which, under any circum- 
stances whatever, would have in any way required her to 

ally herself with either side in case of her representations being 
ignored. It is most likely that she made strictly non-com- 
mittal representations, which were very just and sensible in 
themselves, but which would have ended where they began in 
case her advice had been made light of. Mr. Disraeli says 
that the public convenience will not at present admit of his 
producing the papers, so, if there be anything of a more defi- 
nite kind, anything—not, of course, of menace—but of such 
authority and definiteness of tone as diplomatists would 
understand to involve further support to the views ex- 
pressed, in case they met with a complete rejection, Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Derby cannot as yet get credit for it. We 
sincerely hope that such a tone may have been adopted. 
It seems to us the greatest waste of beneficent power that ever 
was, for England, with all her strength, to sit at home simply 
intent on not getting involved in the quarrels of her neighbours 
even though she should see the greatest violence and injustice 
committed, and moreover, violence and injustice which her 
authority alone would prevent. But it would clearly be prema- 
ture, looking to Lord Derby’s precedents, to assume anything 
like serious intervention without clear evidence of it. He has 
been the most cautious of Foreign Secretaries, and the frankest 
in explaining that when a verbal guarantee is given, it means 
nothing. We can scarcely believe that he has suddenly changed 
his character ; and certainly it is no sufficient ground for so 
believing, that he has made “a representation at Berlin” “of 
a nature to correct misconceptions and ensure peace.” Possibly 
enough he might even hold that a representation which would 


cover no intention, however conditional, on the part of this 
country to take subsequent action in case her representation 
were ignored, would be no less suitable, or even more suitable 
to its purpose, than one which was understood to have a 
practical significance in it. At least, if it should turn out that 
he does hold this, no one, looking to his previous action at the 
Foreign Office, would feel any surprise. 

But whether “our representation of a nature to correct 
misconceptions and secure peace” really implied the resolve 
of the present Government to exert a renewed control over 
the drift of Continental events, or not, one thing we should 
never lose sight of,—that whenever any English Government 
does take that course, if ever it does, the power it 
can exert will be far beyond that which would at_ first 
sight seem to belong to a State with our minute army and 
isolated position. Indeed, the isolated position is of the very 
essence of our power. Every European State knows that an 
impregnable base of operations which it takes no exhausting 
or even serious effort to keep impregnable, is of the very first 
importance as regards the tenacity of the Power occupying it,— 
that is, as regards its ability to go on pegging away for long 
periods without succumbing to the discouragement of tempo- 
rary failures and defeats. It is, of course, perfectly true that if 
England had to ally herself with any Continental Power, 
the contingent she could at first send” would seem utterly 
insignificant in comparison with the vast armies mobilised 
in modern warfare. She could hardly send more than 
a corps darmée to any ally at first, and probably 
not more than two or three, without an effort which 
would be very unpleasantly felt, even after the war machinery 
had been set fairly agoing. Anarmy of even 90,000 men added 
to an army of 600,000 men does not seem a very formid- 
able help at first sight. But the main point is, that England 
could keep her ninety thousand men well supplied with every- 
thing, and the gaps in the ranks immediately filled up, for 
any number of years which the war might last, without being 
in any way tasked by the effort, and would have plenty of 
credit besides with which to back her allies in borrowing the 
sinews of war for themselves. Now this is precisely the sort 
of help which is particularly useful to modern States, with the 
vast armies and the vast expenses which feeding and clothing’ 
those armies of course involves. On this scale, war is so pain- 
fully costly, that it must be either waged chiefly at the cost of 
your antagonist, or must be completely successful within a 
very short time indeed,—otherwise the sacrifice involved in 
keeping it up is too fearful. Germany and France 
will either of them before long be able to put a million of 
men into the field, and a good proportion of these at 
ten days’ notice. Such a war, waged even chiefly at an 
enemy's expense, appears to involve the outlay of upwards of 
one or two hundred millions in six months, a cost very op- 
pressive indeed to any people, and almost paralysing to their 
imagination unless a speedy end to the war is all but certain. 
Now there is nothing like a nucleus of good troops, kept 
continually in complete efficiency at the expense of an ally, to 
ensure a tenacious struggle and all the dread which the expecta- 
tion of a tenacious struggle at such frightful cost as this will 
cause the victor. If France had had a body of sixty or ninety 
thousand good English troops to fall back upon in February, 
1871, we may be sure that the disposition of the nation on the 
question of prolonging the struggle rather than yield the terms 
actually conceded, would have been very different indeed ; and 
that, on the other hand, the Germans would have seen at once the 
enormous importance of offering such terms as might have been 
accepted even by a still hopeful antagonist. A steady flow of 
good troops from an impregnable base like England would be 
an advantage hardly to be exaggerated in improving the 
armies and the morale of any Continental nation, and the 
alliance of English credit would be a resource, if possible, 
of even higher value. What this would really mean to 
any Continental ally we might have, be it Germany, or France, 
or Italy, or Spain, or Holland, or Denmark, or Sweden,—in 
the case of Austria alone, we admit, there would be the greatest 
possible difficulty in our rendering this aid, for to supply her 
with it by way of Trieste would be so costly and laborious 
as to diminish vastly the value of the help rendered,—would 
be this, that they would have the power of indefinitely pro- 
tracting the war—if the worst came to the worst—till they 
could get reasonable terms. Now the power of adequately 
protracting a war carried on by armies of such size as the 
present, is a terrible power,—a power which is quite sufficient 
to bring any Government, however aggressive, to reason. That 








Germany or France, with a million of men under conscription, 
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and reserves constantly called for, could afford to go on fighting 
for two or three years for any object under the sun except 
bare existence, is hardly credible. With a nation in arms, the 
pressure on the people and on productive operations is a torture 
of the most exquisite kind in itself. If the Germans in the 
last war had had to fight for another year, even though they 
were fighting in an enemy’s country, and chiefly at that enemy’s 
expense, the cry for peace in Germany would have been so 
urgent as hardly to be resistible. Anything that gives the 
defeated country the power of making head and prolonging 
resistance would tell most painfully against the victor who 
fights at such a cost as this,—for the victor can always make 
peace on moderate terms, and the people know it, and will 
hardly undergo the highest class of popular sacrifices with such 
an issue in their own hands. The vanquished, of course, are 
even more eager for peace, but not on the terms which an 
absolute conqueror can impose, and to give the inferior power 
the chance of indefinitely prolonging its struggle, is really to 
enable it to resist unreasonable terms. If this be true when 
our alliance is with the weaker nation, it would be still more 
true if, on grounds of pure justice, we allied ourselves with 
the intrinsically stronger Power. It would give us ‘in 
that case almost the means of absolutely forbidding war. 
Put the military strength of England at the very lowest point 
imaginable, as we have put it,—estimate it at a standard 
which it would really cost the country no overpowering sacri- 
fice to keep up,—and her alliance would still be a make-weight 
which would render despair, and the acceptance of terms 
such as are dictated by despair, impossible to her ally, 
and would threaten the most victorious of nations with a 
future such as no nation in arms could contemplate without 
dismay. 

And in this we have said nothing of the Navy, except so far 


ee 
law does not provide, and ought to provide, a j 
What are the facts? A Belgian winded had whem tn re 
Archbishop of Paris, offering, on the receipt of 60,000 fra 
to kill Prince Bismarck, and it turned out that the law allowed 
him to do this with absolute impunity. Had Duchesne’ 
proposal been directed against a much less important 
person than Prince Bismarck, and circumstances had 
public attention upon it, we can easily believe that the 
result would have been the same. And we venture to think 
that the other States of the Continent will do at their con. 
venience what, notwithstanding some appearance of pr 4 
the Belgian Government, taught by facts, is about to do, Of 
course there is nothing like a presumption that an act or pro- 
ceeding which has not been made criminal has been overlooked 
by Legislatures because it is not dangerous, or is not like] 
to occur, or is for any reason not a proper subject of criminal 
punishment. Mere thoughtlessness or unwillingness to do 
whatever is not pressing, accounts for many a gap in the 
legislation of every country. In England criminal legis. 
lation has scarcely ever been resorted to except to check 
some sort of conduct which, by. frequently occurring or 
being very troublesome, had compelled the attention of 
officials. 

The legislation which the Belgian Government is about to 
propose has been generally spoken of as if it were of a kind 
entirely new, but this is by no means the case. In England, 
at any rate, there is precedent for it; our law, in fact, forbidg 
and severely punishes the very act for which Duchesne has been 
found not liable to punishment. The vague terms in which 
the legislative intention of the Belgian Government was first 
announced, and some expressions used by Count D’Aspremont 
Lynden in his note to the German Minister at Brussels, 
seem to be responsible for the misapprehension which hag 





as the Navy commands the communication between the Eng- 
lish contingent and its base. But as against many adversaries, | 
the Navy would be no contemptible direct addition to our | 
aggressive power. Nations with ships, ports, or colonies would | 
find the British Navy a most formidable danger. In a word, 
small as our military preparations are, they are even now quite 
large enough to give any State that leaned on our help something 
like security against complete or crushing defeat, and a strong | 
reason to believe that by steady persistency, and a sober use of 
our great resources, in wealth and otherwise, it could, by defen- 
sive tactics, completely exhaust the patience of a nation wielding 
machines so oppressive as the armies of modern days. The alliance 
with England would, of course, be very far indeed from securing 
an early success. But it would secure a power like that of the 
rock to break the wave that dashes against it; and since, in 
the case supposed, the wave itself is a wave which cannot 
flow without a very large and constant draft on both money 
and blood, it is clear that no Power in its senses will make 
light of the hostility of England, so long as England is sup- 
posed to be in earnest. Whether we shall ever be in earnest 
again, is another matter, which depends perhaps much less on 
the mere disposition of our people, and much more on the 
willingness of our Governments to lead, than anybody knows. 
Democracies are not pleasant masters in times of calamity, but 
they are probably much more dour than most people fancy, 
when they have leaders whom they trust. 





THE NEW CRIME IN BELGIUM. 
HE recent discussion between Germany and Belgium is about 
to have for its result in Belgium an addition to the list of 
Crimes. The Belgian Government has announced that it will pro- 
pose “to make the offer or proposal, not accepted, to commit 
a grave attack” upon any person an offence against the law, 
severely punishable; and though it has formed its resolution 


prevailed. It was stated that the Belgian Government were 
going to make the mere intention to commit a murder 
punishable, and that—though anciently it was the law of 
England—would have been a very objectionable, a very 
dangerous, and a very useless kind of legislation. Count 
D’Aspremont Lynden, explaining the decision of the Judges 
in Duchesne’s case, had observed that an attempt to commit a 
crime “is not punishable unless manifested by external acts 
forming a commencement of execution ;” that “a simple thought 
is without the reach of the law,” and this is beyond question 
sound, but it does not appear to have any bearing on 
Duchesne’s case. Duchesne’s letter to the Archbishop of Paris 
was not the mere expression of an intention to murder Prince 
Bismarck ; indeed, it did not express such an intention at all. 
It was an offer to commit the murder upon certain terms, and 
that is a very different thing. The mere expression of criminal 


| intention, even when made in writing, is, except in certain 


aggravated cases, and in the case of the person threatened 
being put in bodily fear, passed over by modern criminal law, 
and for a perfect reason. It may, after all, be only wild talk, 
and even when it shows mischievous and malignant inclinations, 
fear of punishment, fear of the reprobation of mankind, and 
other causes, including, of course, want of opportunity, may 
make it come to nothing. In far the greater number of cases, 
no doubt, it does come to nothing, By itself it harms nobody, 
it is scarcely possible to judge in advance whether there is 
any risk of harm in it or not, and accordingly, as a rule, the 
law does not interfere until it has resulted in some harmful 
act. But sending a letter to another person offering to commit 
a murder is something overt, and the law, if it chooses, may 
consider it punishable. The law in all countries, Belgium in- 
cluded, already punishes acts similar to, and perhaps morally 
less culpable than this, acts, too, which come much nearer to 
being a bare expression of criminal intention. From the 
last published note of Count D’Aspremont Lynden, it appears 





under stress of circumstances, it has evidently done so with the 
full conviction that there is a defect in its criminal Code, which 
ought to be supplied. The Opposition in this case does not 
oppose but cordially supports the Government, and the new | 
law is, therefore, already as good as enacted. The circum- | 
stances in which the intended legislation has had its origin | 
at first disinclined the Government to amend the law of | 
Belgium immediately, and it had intimated that it would | 
wait until some of the greater States of Europe, whose | 
criminal codes are nearly all defective at the same point as 
that of Belgium, had set it the example. Its change of inten- 
tion testifies, we think, not so much to the existence of a great 
dread of Germany in Belgium—though it may do that too— 
as to the prevalence throughout Belgium of a feeling that an 
act of an atrocious nature has been committed for which the 





that a threat of murder is in Belgium a crime, and if made by 


letter, it has long been so in England. A letter threatening 


to burn or destroy a man’s house is also punishable by English 
law. These cases, if not on all-fours with the case of a pro- 
posal to commit a murder, differ from it not by being nearer 
to, but by being further away from the ordinary bounds 
of the criminal law. But the proposal to commit a murder 
itself is already under the ban of English law, and punish- 
able with ten years’ penal servitude. |“ Whosoever shall 
solicit, encourage, persuade, or endeavour to persuade, or 
shall propose to any person to murder any other person, 
whether he be a subject of her Majesty or not, and whether 
he be within the Queen’s dominions or not,” is liable 
to exactly the same penalties as persons who have con- 
spired together to commit the same offence. It is true that 
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had Duchesne been a British subject, and written his letter to the 
a 


‘Archbishop of Paris in London, he might not have subjected 
: sealf to the penalties of the statute. It is not certain, 
— that a proposal to commit a murder abroad made from 
o vet to a foreigner resident abroad would fall under the 
Engi But the better opinion seems to be that it would, 
‘any rate, here is in English law a perfect precedent for 
om proposed Belgian legislation. A man who in England 
0 oe to another man in England, both being either British 
: beets or owing for the time allegiance to the British Crown, 
ee saurdet of another person, whether living in England or 
living abroad, and whether a British subject or a foreigner, 
makes himself liable to very severe punishment,—and this, if 
not quite all, is almost all that the Belgian Government is 
roposing. If precedents for what Belgium is about to do were 
looked for in Ireland, we have no doubt that many could be 
found. 
That the threat to murder should have been so generally 
made punishable by Governments, and the proposal of a 
murder to another person so generally left free from penal 
consequences, is intelligible enough. The former may be the 
Jess heinous of the two; it, at any rate, comes nearer to being 
a bare expression of intention ; it is, indeed, only an expression 
of intention made under circumstances of aggravation. But 
proposals to murder are, it may be hoped, of infrequent occur- 
rence ; and whether they be so or not, they very seldom come 
to light, unless when they have been followed by some overt act, 
or at least by a eonspiracy to commit one. A man only makes 
this sort of proposal to a person he is pretty sure of. Duchesne’s 
proposal of a murder to the Archbishop of Paris was probably, 
as has been stated, the act of a drunkard, and if not, it was like 
the act of amadman. Moreover, proposals to murder affect in- 
dividuals much more than the public, it being almost impossible 
that, unless when aimed at some person of great eminence, they 
should create that feeling of general alarm which is the most 
usual antecedent of repressive legislation. The use of threats to 
murder, conveyed in threatening letters, on the other hand, is 
little known, except in association with some political or social 
danger, and in that sort of connection has been not uncommon. 
The letters necessarily come to the hands of the person affected 
by them; they are alarming, and are greatly talked of, and 
alarm leads to an effort to get rid of them. Now, however, 
that the countries of Europe are so close together, and 
there are persons in each—natives or foreigners—who cherish 
bitter hatred against eminent persons, possibly in some other 
country, on political or religious grounds, it is not at 
all surprising that proposals to murder should be heard 
of, and that the law should be called upon to treat them 
as it has long treated the threat to murder. Eminent 
persons who are in danger of being murdered by politi- 
cal enemies are quick in guessing at their danger, and 
quick at noticing any circumstance which is in favour of 
their assailants. The provision of our Statute law which 
has been quoted we owe to Orsini’s attempt upon the late 
Emperor of the French ; for what our Government failed to do 


by the Conspiracy Bill was some years after quietly done by a) 


clause in a consolidation statute. Rightly, too, for a defect in 
our law had been found out, and though it was an Emperor 
only who had been known to suffer by it, even Emperors are 
entitled to protection against murderous attempts. The Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire is also entitled to expect that 
persons in neighbouring countries should not be able with im- 
punity to contrive plots against his life. Only, when making 
even a reasonable request, he should try to do it as far as pos- 
sible inoffensively and considerately, especially when his request 


is addressed to a State which cannot pretend to cope with the | 


resources which are at his disposal. 


THE NEW “CRISIS” IN FRANCE. 
HE great importance attached in France to this dispute 
A about the serutin de liste is not at first sight intelli- 
gible to English readers, but it is not, when examined, more 


unreasonable than the importance attached here to a new | 


Reform Bill. There have been two methods of voting tried 
of late years in France, differing a good deal in their results 
—namely, voting by district for single seats, and voting en bloc 
for all the seats assigned to the Department. Universal suffrage 
1s conceded under either scheme, but when the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement, or district voting, is employed, the elector votes for 
the Deputy of his district only, as in English boroughs with 
a single seat. This system strikes us in this country as very 


three of which at least are entitled to much weight. They 
,argue that under district voting local considerations have 
;too much force, that the local magnate exercises undue 
‘influence that the local official can coerce voters, and that 
the local “ agitator” can be worried, persecuted, and libelled 
,into exile or submission. This is undoubtedly true, and will 
| remain true so long as French Governments think it necessary 
or right to interfere in elections, and the law affords so little 
| protection against abuses of official authority, which cannot now 
be punished, or indeed prosecuted, except with the permission 
| of the Council of State. Then the Liberals urge that with the 
| scrutin Warrondissement, the votes of the electors may be 
| partly thrown away and the force of the majority greatly broken, 
and this also is obviously correct. The number of electors in 
|each district is nearly equal, but if, as in town districts con- 
| stantly happens, the Liberals have a four-sixths majority, the extra 
sixth, which might have turned the election of all the members 
for the department, is thrown away. For instance, supposing 
Warwickshire to be divided into six districts, the Birmingham 
vote might carry six Radicals ; while if Birmingham were shut 
off, it could only return two Deputies, and Warwickshire might 
send up two Radicals and four Tories,—an enormous differ- 
ence. And finally, voting by arrondissement enables the 
Government, which always retains the right of revising “ the 
administrative unit of area,” to manipulate the electoral 
boundaries as it pleases, This power was an instrument con- 
stantly employed by the Empire, which was accustomed when- 
ever a city became refractory to rearrange its boundaries, until 
the opinion of its citizens ceased to be felt in the general return 
for the department. For all these reasons, the Liberals prefer the 
scrutin de liste or vote by Departments, which enables the 
electors to vote for the list prepared by each party in Paris, 
which reduces the magnates to insignificance, which baflles 
the officials, and which places the boundary question beyond 
the control of Government. No Government could meddle 
seriously with the Departments without deranging the entire 
plan of the accepted official geography of France. The Liberals 
therefore have decided to stand or fall by the scrutin de liste, 
and it has turned out, on the very first trial, that they have a 
majority in the Chamber. They have seated twenty-six of 
their own members on the new Committee of Thirty, which is 
to report upon the supplementary Constitutional laws, and might. 
but for M. Gambetta’s moderation, have seated thirty. 

This majority is a very remarkable thing, both as a fact and 
as an evidence of the influences which in France create political 
force. This Assembly was, so late as November 20), 1873, the 
day of the vote for the Septennate, controlled by a monarchical 
majority, and is still to this moment in the hands of 
men who are at heart Conservative, who, if the Comte de 
Chambord abdicated in favour of the Comte de Paris, might 
make one more effort to set up a throne, and who show 
themselves always ready for severe measures of repres- 
sion,—that is, for laws against the Press, the freedom of 
municipal life, or agitation of any kind, They undoubtedly 
dread the predominance of the Radicals, and dislike the pro- 
bability of a complete victory even of the Moderate Republicans, 
while with a large section of them their personal interests are 
strongly in favour of district voting. The men of the Right 
Centre would still have a chance under that scheme, and so 
would many of the Left Centre who are now in hopes that they 
will be reprieved from obscurity by election to the Senate. 
Nevertheless, the Republic was voted, the Senate was 
liberalised, the preferential candidature of the rich was pre- 
vented, and now the vote by Departments is to be maintained. 
So complete was the victory of the Liberals, that M. Gambetta 
was compelled to restrain his followers, and counsel them to 
allow some Legitimists to enter the Committee; and these 
Legitimists, it is stated, feel themselves so powerless that they 
intend to resign. The Committee is secure, and it is well 
understood that the Assembly is secure also. What has 
caused this change? Just this,—that the Republic, having 
come first into actual and then into legal existence, the immense 
| body of opinion in France which is guided by events, by cireum- 
stances, by habits, has swayed to the Republic; the waverers 
| have followed, the timid have taken heart, and Liberalism of 
|a certain kind from a portent and a danger has become a usual 
thing. Being usual, it has become, as the usual always does, 
more or less powerful, and all manner of persons give in an ad- 
hesion which, whatever its cordiality, involves the reasonable 
acquiescence which is all that most Governments want. The 
Republic is accepted, warmly or not, and being accepted, it is 
considered that its accidents, including a method of voting 











fair, but in France the Liberals object to it on many grounds, 


favourable to Republican Members, must be accepted too. The 
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people having had time to form an opinion, they have formed 
one, and it has made itself felt on the representatives, as 
sooner or later, under a representative government, it never 
fails to do. The majority has swerved to the course which 
alone among courses is open to it, and things which yester- 
day appeared impossible are to-day quite within the regular 
order of things. If the Assembly were let alone, we might see 
a “Liberal” Chamber of Deputies, a Liberal Senate, a Liberal 
Ministry, with M. Gambetta, perhaps, as Minister of the In- 
terior, and everything going on in France pretty much as it 
always has gone on, certainly without cataclysms. The Re- 
public orice organised will be moderately repressive, very much 
addicted to centralisation, and very much too fond of a great 
place among the States. 

But will this development of affairs be uninterrupted? We 
do not know, nor does anybody know, except possibly Marshal 
MacMahon, but it is quite possible that it will. The fear 
among many Liberals seems to be in this wise,—that as the 
Cabinet insist on district voting, they will, when the question 
comes up and they are defeated, resign ; that the President of 
the Republic will not take a Cabinet from the Left, but will 
appoint a Ministry outside Parliament; that this Ministry will 
be powerless, and that Marshal MacMahon, worn out with 
worry, will either proclaim the Empire, or resign, in order that 
another soldier may do it for him. That course of action, 
no doubt, is possible, but we question if it is so probable as 
some observers believe. In the first place, a Government 
which can escape defeat by sitting still is very apt to think 
sitting a very dignified as well as easy attitude. Nobody will 
hang M. Buffet because he lets district voting drop as silently 
as he can. Then, supposing him to press it, and to be defeated, 
the Marshal may select a government of clerks, who can get 
along without doing anything until the fresh elections, 
when the President must finally make up his mind. He 
may even then make up his mind to stay, and carry 
out the laws. He is not a strong politician, though he 
has a bias; he has ample powers for his work; he is in no 
danger of removal if he will obey the law, and he honestly 
thinks himself necessary to France. Why should he quit a 
very proud position, where he is master of the Army and can 
sit quite comfortably, in order to run a terrible risk,—nothing 
less than civil war in the Army, as well as the country,—in 
order to seat a dynasty he does not love in the place which 
he now holds? If, indeed, he sees his own way to a throne, 
and wishes to get there, he might be tempted to strike a 
coup d'etat, but nothing in his recent career suggests that he 
entertains either that desire or that belief. He must know 
that he could not govern France, with Republicans, Bona- 
partists, and Legitimists all against him, except by aid of a 
foreign victory, which as yet he is not ready to achieve. He 
is at least as likely to sit quiet and let the Assembly go its 
way as he is to plunge into a sea of difficulties, out 
of which he could, at best, only emerge with a massacre 
behind him, civil war around him, and Revolution in 
immediate prospect before him. People always expect 
catastrophes and violent courses in France, and no doubt 
events there are very often dramatic; but then they often 
go on quietly for years, and the tendency to-day is to avoid 
extreme results at almost any sacrifice of prepossessions. A 
way will be found, we believe, out of the electoral difficulty ; 
or if it cannot be found, the coup d'etat will be postponed 
until the new Assembly has been found equally impracticable. 
Marshal MacMahon can post sentries before a Senate and a 
Chamber just as easily as"before an Assembly, and with France 
at stake, is at least likely to wait till he sees the numbers 
which turn up on the second throw. 


THE GRIEVANCE OF THE BENGAL CIVILIANS. 
HE complaint of the Bengal Civil Service, or rather of that 
section of it which governs the Punjab, Oude, and Hin- 
dostan Proper, which Mr, Lowe is to bring on Monday before 
the House of Commons, is a very serious one. We have not, 
as a rule, much sympathy with the complaints of * Services,” 
believing with Lord Palmerston that the State never can com- 
pete in cash payments with private employers, and must pay 
in other coin; but this particular complaint is well founded, 
so well, that until its cause is removed we should advise the 
educated class to reject Bengal as a career for their sons. 
They will do better and be happier in England. Public faith 


has not been kept with the candidates who have fancied 
Bengal the best career, and the Service is now so poorly paid 
as to be no longer attractive, and to create a serious danger 











: . e,e oe 
that as the high tradition of the old Nominee Service dies away 


pecuniary corruption may creep in. The Government, to ut 
the matter in its broadest form, is keeping the majority of th 

men who administer, judge, and govern fifty millions of peo ” 
—and the special fifty who can fight best—men any one of ie 
could obtain £5,000 a year in bribes without detection wh 

have to live in the tropics, and to send their children hoes 
for education, on wages not larger than men of the stam 

selected could earn by much easier lives in London. The 
candidates who entered the Service in 1856 and followin 

years entered, as we all know, on three impressions,—that 
Bengal was the best Presidency, that they were to he 
paid at about the rates then current, and that they 
were protected from outside competition for office; anq 
under this written assurance,—that they were to have ll 
the higher appointments in the “ Regulation Provinces” 
t.e., the provinces governed by laws, and half the appoint. 
ments in the Non-Regulation Provinces, that is, the provinces 
governed, or rather liable to be governed, by administrative de. 
crees. This promise has been directly broken. Not only haye 
military officers been selected in preference to Civilians, which 
is only a breach of contract, but Englishmen who have neyer 
competed or served in the Indian Army, but are backed by home 
interest, have been thrust into appointments, which is the very 
abuse to guard against which the Civil Services were created, 
It is one of the most dangerous kind, and will, if not checked 
by a severe example—the public dismissal, for instance, of a 
Governor convicted of wholesale nepotism—bring the whole 
fabric of Indian Administration to the ground. The result ig 
shown in the following table, the accuracy of which is 
admitted by the officials :— 









































PUNJAB. Oupa. 
| Military | Military 
Appointment. Civilians. and Unco-| Civilians. jand Uneo- 
| vevanted. | venanted. 
Deputy Commissioners— 
lst Grade... oa 1 10 a 4 
2nd ,, ‘a 3 8 1 3 
3rd ,, 5 3 8 1 3 
Total Deputy Commissioners ... 7 26 2 10 
Assistant-Commissioners— 
lst Grade... on 4 17 ini 6 
2nd ,, | 7 10 3 3 
3rd ,, | 48 31 14 21 
Total ee Ny 54 | 58 17 30 
Grand Total vl 61 84 19 40 











The Civilians of the North-West, instead of having half the higher 
appointments of the first-class Deputy Commissionerships—say, 
Préfectures—had in the Punjab only one-eleventh, and in 
Oude none of them; and of the higher appointments of 
the second grade, the Assistant-Commissionerships—say, Sous- 
Préfectures—had in the Punjab less than a fifth, and in Oude 
again none, soldiers and non-competing men having six. This 
extraordinary neglect, mainly produced, no doubt, by the 
natural desire to absorb the superfluous officers of the 
army which mutinied, coincided with an unexplained re- 
duction in pay and posts within the Regulation Pro- 
vinces, and an inexplicable loss of all appointments in 
the “ Political "—7.e., diplomatic—department, till the un- 
happy Civilians found themselves docked of nearly half their 
average salaries. The figures, to those who remember what 
the Service was even in 1860, are perfectly amazing :— 

















AVERAGE Pay IN 
Quixquennial Group. 
1862 1867 | 1872 
1 to 5 Years’ Service 466 438 492 
6tol0  ,, a 827 702 537 
lltold , ” 1,639 1,561 879 





The figures represent rupees a month, and mean this,—that a 
Civilian who between his tenth and sixteenth year of service used 
to get £1,966 a year, now gets £1,040. To say the latter sum is 
enough for aman of thirty-five is nothing to the question, which 
is one of faith, but we may add that it is dangerously too little. 
A man of thirty-five in India has the experience of a man of 
forty-five in England, and is within eight years of the period 
fixed by the State for his retirement. These men are 
occupying offices like French Préfectures and English Judge- 
ships; they have the happiness of millions in their 
hands; they are exposed to excessive pecuniary temp- 
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tations—the 
happened in 
steady income 
most able judge 
and taking his 


expense, 
stipendiary 
they have more p 


An Assist 3 p 
a sub-district may have the population of Liverpool or Glasgow 


ower and more independence than he has 


As if this were not enough to make a Service discontented, 
the unlucky Civilian in the North-West, the fighting section of 
the Bengal Presidency, has actually only two-thirds the pay of 
his brother in the Delta, and a little more than half that of 
his cousin in Madras,—where, we may add, the death-rate is 


very much lower, and where resistance is unknown :— 


native secretary of one Judge in Bengal who 
1852 to be incompetent was believed to make a 
of £10,000 a year, and we may add, was a 
besides, always suggesting the right decree, 
bribes. from the side entitled to a verdict 
—and they receive, climate for climate, and expense for 
pay averaging two-thirds the pay of a London 
Magistrate, while from the third year of service 
. | one rogue in the Civil Service robs the people of a thousand 
ant-Commissioner can disorganise a sub-district, and 
.| for we cannot secure the number of checking officers, and if 





AVERAGE Pay IN 


more wise to allow the Governors to select ability where they 
will, but the effect of that permission is to tempt them to 
import their own friends, esurient cadets of good families, who 
regard the people as a spoil, and the country as a place 
where money is to be made, It looks more economical to 
pay the lowest sum for which candidates can be obtained, but 
if a few men are to administer India, the few must be trusted 
with power; power will never remain permanently poor ; and 
times his pay. We cannot govern India by elaborate checks, 
we give power without comfort we must have checks, The experi 
ment, remember, has been tried, and it is barely 110 years since 
Clive’s second administration,—since, that is, the Civil Service of 
Bengal was an associated gang of the most competent, cruel, 
and deliberate plunderers that ever disgraced the reputation of 
a European State. Since Clive’s reform, since he gave the 
Civilians decent pay, there have not been ten cases of 
corruption on a large scale, and of late years the offence 





Quinquennial Period. | ceaen 


has been unknown, though the temptations have certainly not 
diminished. Take these twenty-five civilians now engaged on 

















Madras. Bombay. N. W. P. 
1871 to 1867 512 528 506 491 
1866 to 1862 790 939 878 537 
1861 to 1857 1,393 1,985 1,316 964 
Average Payof l5years| 906 | 1,103 902 673 





Settlement duties. We venture to say there is not one of them 
who could not return to England three years hence with 
£100,000, obtained in ways Government could never trace, and 
amid the blessings of the people, who would have purchased 





This position of affairs, it will be seen, is not temporary, but 
permanent; and it will become worse, because a number of 
officers now employed on * Settlement” work—v.e., in fixing the 
rates of land tax to be hereafter paid, which is done only at in- 
tervals of a generation—within a year or two must revert to the 
regular line, and will, we may add, be pretty sure of exceptional 
promotion, an efficient Settlement oflicer being of all officers 
It comes, 
therefore, to this,—that the head men appointed by competition 
since 1860 who selected the North-West Provinces, believing 
them to afford, as they used to do, the highest careers, earn 
positively too little for their work, relatively about five-eighths 
the salaries of Madras, and according to their contract about 


the one Government not unwisely most admires. 


half their due. 


The best immediate remedy would probably be to give each 
of the men thus unfairly treated for the convenience of the 
State five years’ rank, to count towards pension, and then, reducing 
the admissions of candidates for Bengal for a few years, gradually 
That would provide individual com- 


to work the evil out. 
pensation to the sufferers, without disturbing the regular course 
of affairs, while it would tempt the oldest among them by 
early retirements to take away the block. The immediate con- 
cession of a full half of the higher appointments in the Non- 


Regulation Provinces, would be most unjust to the soldiers who 


have worked in hope for years, and who are not to blame 
because they ought not to have been selected in such 
numbers; and the remedy suggested by the Civilians them- 
selves, an increase in the number of Magistrates of the 
most highly paid grades, would, as the Government re- 
mark, permanently increase the costliness of the machine. 
We may, however, safely leave the remedy to the India Office, 
our business being to point out the impolicy of the present 
method of treating the Service from the strictly political point 
of view. The Indian Civil Service is one of the best and 
strongest administrative machines ever devised by man, and 
we question whether, if it is broken up, it could ever be 
replaced, We have to perform in India an almost im- 
possible task—to secure just government to 200,000,000 
foreigners, divided from us by race, creed, and civilisation, 
dwelling in the tropics, and apt to resent, though inapt to re- 
sist, official oppression. To secure them good government, we 
must have at least five Englishmen per million who are able 
to govern, who can be trusted not to take bribes, and who will 
devote their early maturity to the task before them, in an un- 
pleasant climate and the most wearisome society in the world. 
How are we to secure them? By selecting the most competent 
men we can find in England, either through painstaking patro- 
hage or competition, by paying them well, and by binding them 
into a corporation so close that it can keep up for itself a tradi- 
tion of honour and public spirit more severe than any that 
Government could enforce. No other plan so efficient as this 
has ever been so much as suggested. It looks more just to 
administer through natives, and we are far from denying the 
native claim to high office, but if they are as competent as 
Englishmen for the ultimate administration of their country 
we have clearly no moral standing there, and the first datum 
of the whole problem is that we have such standing. It looks 





ease for a generation at the cost of three months’ income. To 
starve men so placed, to deny them reasonable promotion, to 
inspire them with the conviction that they have been cheated, 
is an injury to the millions whom we compel to submit to their 
authority. It is nonsense to say the soldiers are worse paid than 
the Civilians. Can a sepoy bribe his colonel, or can a Civilian 
win a V.C., or send down his name on one lucky day through 
five centuries of history? If we mean the Civil Service of 
India to govern, we must pay it decently—twice, at least, 
what it is now paid in the North-West—and if we do not 
mean it to govern, we must find, what we have hitherto failed to 
find, a body of athousand men more or less who can administer 
a continent of strangers, and be trusted everywhere by those 
strangers as the men who stand impartial and immovable 
between them and their conquerors’ tyranny and greed. 
Better, far better, govern India through its natives, with a new 
discipline such as an Akbar would enforce, than govern it 
through hungry adventurers, or through a caste invested with 
all power, and made wretched by all pecuniary discomfort. 





THE LAST TORY BLUNDER. 

HE debate of Thursday night, on the Savings-bank Bill, 
will turn out to be a somewhat serious administrative 
defeat to the Government. It was so clear that their own 
| supporters were dissatisfied with what was being done, that 
| Mr. Disraeli had to promise that he would consider the course 
| of postponing the further consideration of the subject till the 
| country had had time to discuss it; and a greater sign of 
weakness in relation to a small administrative measure of 
this sort could hardly be imagined. Indeed, Lord Esling- 





ton’s speech amounted to a confession of much more 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s financial criticism of the 
Bill than in the Bill itself; and such a step, when 


taken by a Conservative of weight like Lord Eslington, is 
one of great significance. And that Mr. Disraeli felt its signi- 
ficance there can be no doubt. The check is the more serious 
because it affects especially the most trusted member of the 
Conservative Government in the House of Commons,—Sir 
Stafford Northcote. This Bill is his Bill, and it was he who 
| exhausted all the stock of ingenious arguments at his disposal 
'in defence of it, and yet evidently without success as regards 
the impression made upon the House. 

Indeed, the logic of the case is avery simple one. We have 
| how two sets of Savings-banks deposits, one set entailing a cost 
/on the public purse of £3 5s. per annum for every hundred 
| pounds deposited, and the other a cost of only £2 10s, for 
{every such hundred pounds. The first set of depositors, 
‘however, do not receive any absolute security from the 
Government, they get only the security of the trustees of 
their particular Savings-bank ; and it is to the trustees, not to 
the depositors, that the Government is responsible for the 
interest ;—and only, of course, for such moneys as the trustees 
payin. If any is lost in passing through the hands of a trustee, 
the depositor loses it, and has no claim on the Government. On 
the other hand, the Post-Office Savings-bank depositors have 
the full security of the Government for every penny they pay, 











and they have also a security of secrecy, which the depositors 
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in the Old Savings-banks have not. The result of these 
advantages, and of others connected with the convenience of 
the Post-Office Savings-banks, is that the latter, though they 
give less interest by more than a half per cent., are gaining 
rapidly in public favour on their older rivals, and are indeed 
coming more and more into public favour; while the older 
Savings-banks,—which have at certain times been the cause of 
positive loss to the Government, owing to their absorbing a larger 
interest than the Government could earn on the deposits,—have 
rather declined than risenin publicfavour. Well, the Government 
now propose to wipe away the deficit which has thus accrued 
from the Old Savings-banks by using the profit which they have 
made on the new (Post-Office) Savings-banks; and they pro- 
pose to amalgamate the accounts so that we shall see the net 





| usually hear a good deal later in the season. ‘Me-duanal 
any loss which ordinary congregations suffer through h a 
|a piece of religious insipidity composed by a a 
| who writes sermons at a shilling a piece, instead of another 
| piece of insipidity by the man who finds buying Sermong 
at a shilling a piece preferable to writing them, we might let the 
| lithographed-sermon trade alone. The true objection to it is that it 
| is a systematic deception, carried on by men who are seriously injured 


| by systematic deception, and not that, by the loss of dissertations 


| from the persons who buy these sermons, the public are at all 
| likely to suffer. As most people have had the sense to perceive 
| the true remedy is in some way to diminish the demand on the 


| preaching powers of ordinary curates, and even of ordinary jn. 


‘cumbents, either by throwing the duty more than at present 


result of the two systems, and not the separate result of each. | upon a selected class of Preachers who have special gifts for 


Now to this proposal Mr. Gladstone made what seems, even to 
some moderate Conservatives, a quite unanswerable objection. 
He says, first, that it is very undesirable to weld together two 
totally different accounts so as to disguise the fact that on 
one account there is a deficit and on the other a surplus ; 
next, that if the deficit is a growing one it ought to be ex- 
tinguished in the true way, by lowering the too high rate of 


preaching, or by encouraging a new vein of opinion among the 
Clergy as to the fitness of not infrequently reading in the 
pulpit, and of course reading avowedly, the sermons of 
other men. The first remedy would necessarily, for a long time 
at least, be a very slight alleviation of the evil of insipid sermons 
indeed. Even if we established at once an Order of Preachers ag 





interest which causes the deficit ; thirdly, that if it is not a 
growing deficit, but one which is only due to the mismanage- 
ment of past years and to the still higher rate of interest 
then allowed to the old Savings-banks depositors, it 
is quite clear that the State could afford a_ higher 
rate of interest than it does to the new Post-Office 
Savings-banks depositors, and that there is no justice 
in mulcting them of what, on sound business principles, 
you could afford to give them, in order to bolster up a bad 


able as possible, and made it a large Order, the more thinly. 
populated rural districts would for a very long time get very little 
benefit from them,—at most, probably only for two or three 
Sundays in the year. It is the second remedy, then, to which we 
must look for the cure of the evil of insipid sermons, borrowed or 
original, so far as we can look for a cure at all. And here the 
objection usually made is that congregations are foolish enough 
to object, no matter how unreasonably, to the delivery of sermong 
known to be by other men, and to object so vehemently, that ag 
a matter of fact they will stay away from church rather than goto 








system of the past. And to these allegations there have 
literally been no replies at all. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has proved, indeed, that the State has a_per- 
fect right to use its profits as a banker in one set 
of operations for any purpose it likes,—for instance, 
to extinguish the debt caused by its losses as a banker 
in another set of operations. But what the State has a 
legal right to do is one thing, and what it is reasonable | 
and wise that it should do is another. It is clearly reasonable 
and wise that if the State can, as Sir Stafford Northcote 
maintains, pay £3 5s, per annum on every £100 of the Old 
Savings-banks deposits without fear of loss, it can pay more 
than £2 10s. on every £100 of Post-Office Savings-banks 
deposits without fear of loss; and that if it can on 
genuinely businesslike principles do this, it ought to do it. 
But we are pretty sure that Sir Stafford Northcote’s caleu- 
lation that the State can pay £3 5s. to the Old Savings- 
banks depositors without fear of loss, assumes that he will 
always have at his disposal the large sums coming into his 
hands through the Terminable-annuity system, with which he 
may so operate as to prevent selling Consols when they are 
exceptionally low, and buying them when they are exceptionally 
high. But these resources would not be at his disposal in times 
of great calamity and of exceptional burdens, and we doubt very 
much whether any Chancellor of the Exchequer acting on purely 
business principles could offer £3 5s. per cent. in all times 
alike, without risking a great loss. If he could, he should 
certainly let the Post-Office Savings-bank depositors share the 
advantage. If he could not, he should withdraw the very un- 
businesslike bonus which the State now gives to the Old| 
Savings-bank depositors. | 

This alternative is so very clear, and the dilemma is so | 
inevitable, that Sir Stafford Northcote could not, struggle as | 
he would, get out of it on Thursday. And the result was | 
another avowal that the Government cannot guide public | 
opinion even on the smallest matters, but must wait on it. | 
The Committee on the Bill will, in all probability, be postponed | 
till the opinion of the country is known; and when it is known, | 
we shall most likely find that the Government has to modify | 
greatly its proposals. This will be a very serious humiliation. 
The truth is, that the Government has again been trying to do 
18 little as possible, according to its fashion, and has done too | 
little to save its reputation for clearheadedness and resolve. | 
The principle of this little Bill was to hide away an ugly | 
failure. The principle adopted by a strong Government would | 
be to face, acknowledge, and remedy it. 








THE CHARACTERLESSNESS OF SERMONS. 
HE correspondence on the subject of the trade in lithographed 
Sermons has produced a very early crop of the kind of com- | 
ments and criticisms on the subject of Preaching which we | 


hear a parson who, as they say, does not do his own work, It 
may be questioned whether, if the people who are foolish enough 
to think in this way did actually stay away from church, much 
harm would come of it. If they really prefer a bit of unmeaning 
morality, penned rather than composed by their own clergyman, 
to the most original and powerful sermons in the language—sueh 
sermonsas John Henry Newman preached at Oxford or Mr. Robert- 
son at Brighton—the chances are that they will not lose much by 
staying away from church. It is clear they cannot go for the 
devotional part of the service, or they would make less account of 
the sermon. And if they go for the sermon, and yet don’t care 
whether what they hear is vapid or not, so long as they havea 
sort of personal right in it, on the ground that it is mixed asa 
composing-draught for them, why a walk or a sleep is quite as likely 
to be of use to them as the privilege of taking the composing- 
draught in question. But though we believe this to be true, we 
are far from saying that there is nothing reasonable in the some- 
what childlike feeling that a sermon not meant for us is not quite 
so good as a sermon prepared on purpose for us. 

There is so much that is personal in all religious matters, that 
a congregation naturally attach more importance to what is said 
by a man whose character and whose life amongst them they know, 
and know in its religious aspects, than to what has been said by 
other men, however great, whose personality is more or less of a 
rumour to them. That is not, we think, altogether unnatural, 
and not even altogether unwise. At least, it is quite certain that 
the genuine speech of one who lives and works amongst us 
will usually have a greater and better because more living 
influence, on the whole, than the written words of one who 
is more or less of a mere name. But we believe it to be a com- 
plete mistake to suppose that another man’s sermon need 
be so read as to leave it nothing more than the words of the 
writer. It may easily be so read, and so interpreted in parts by 
the reader, as to give it the full weight of the reader's influence, 
as well as that of the writer’s. If there were not so much 
vapid conventionality in the pulpit, this would indeed be 
a comparatively easy matter. The difficulty of finding 4 


| subject on which he has something that it really interests him to 


say, of a kind to awaken the spiritual life of others, is the 
preacher's great difficulty. It docs not follow that because he 
feels that difficulty keenly, he should feel any difficulty at all in 
so adopting, and showing his people that he brings home to him- 
self, the teaching of some of his favourite sermons, as to take away 
all the deadening effect of mere reading. Nay, he may even gain 
double advantage from mingling high authority with the attestation 
of his own personal and earnest adhesion. Nor, indeed, is there 
any reason why a man should always read what he actually agrees 
with. In relation to the sermons of really great preachers, there 
must almost always be room for doubt and divergence, as well as for 
hearty sympathy and admiration, and there can be no reason at 
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grounds for hesitating to accept, or even for re- 
ar conclusions, should not be stated as frankly 
as concurrence. The truth is, that our Pulpit has_ been, 
far too conventional. There is nothing clergymen 
are half so afraid of as being odd, or doing anything at all un- 
usual, which, of course, the reading of a sermon interspersed with 
by the reader of a kind to show the effect the sermon 
has had upon his own mind and heart, unquestionably at present 
would be. The objection stated by the imes of Saturday to 
young men’s sermons appears to us to be conceived in the same 
conventional school. Young men’s sermons may be quite as easily 
the better as the worse for being the sermons of young men. It 
is absurd to treat experience as the one and only sine qua non for 
the power to give good moral and spiritual counsel. Experience 
tells both ways. It enormously increases, of course, the insight 
of men who really do know the cunning of the heart. But 
it also blunts very much the sense of uneasiness excited 
by all habitual sins, errors, and artificialities, and leads 
men to acquiesce in witat they have always been accustomed 
to as if it were a law of nature, instead of a mere con- 
vention of human life. We feel very little doubt that young men’s 
sermons might be quite as useful as older men’s sermons,—other 
things being equal,—were there but in our religious services 
a little less of that terrible conventionality which now im- 
prisons both the hearers and the preachers within its own 
whimsical rules of propriety. There is nothing for which 
the young have a greater genius than for admiration; and 
were young preachers only allowed, whenever they cannot find 
time to write their own sermons, to introduce their people to one 
which they themselves thoroughly admire, not without briefly 
giving the reasons for their admiration, and recounting some of the 
thoughts it has brought them, we should get some good out of 
their enthusiasm, without taxing them so severely as we now do. 
It is the impersonality of printed sermons,—the feeling that they 
don’t come from the pastor before them, but from somebody else 
unknown,—which produces the chilling effect which they always 
seem to have on congregations. But that sense of impersonality 
would, we believe, be entirely removed by a very few sentences 
indicating the relation the sermon in question had _ really 
held to the mind of the reader, and the influence it had 
had upon his thought. Dr. Newman's or Mr. Robertson's 
thought would not be less, but more vivid than the ordinary 
incumbent's or curate’s, if with it there was evidence pro- 
duced that it had not only entered, but possessed the reader's 
nature. If a clergyman seems to his people the mere conduit- 
pipe for another and unknown voice, it is perhaps not unnatural 
that they should feel their interest weak ; but if instead of being 
the mere conduit-pipe, he shows his people that the life and belief 
in him have been to some extent moulded by that voice,—so far 
from their interest being weakened, it would, we suspect, be 
greatly strengthened by that experience. Clergyman little know 
how much more interesting is any evidence they may on rare 
occasions give of the influences which have affected their 
own spiritual nature, evidence, for instance, of their favourite 
authors and poets, and of the habitual direction of their 
own thoughts on critical subjects, than the conventional 
platitudes which seem to have in them nothing of the 
human being who utters them. The pulpit, instead of con- 
cealing the life of the man who speaks in it, as it too often 
does, ought to reveal it, and nothing reveals it more effectively 
than a frank disclosure of the thoughts and feelings which have 
had the greatest charm for the moral and spiritual nature of the 
preacher. Of course all we have said assumes that there is a vivid 
moral and spiritual life in the preacher to reveal,—which is often 
far from true. But where it is not true, there is no remedy possible 
for the misfortune that the preacher has undertaken a career for 
which he is wholly unfitted, and which, more than any other 
career, needs men who have a special aptitude for it. Still, even 
clergymen who have a very real moral and spiritual life, waste half 
the beneficial influence they might exert by a conventional reserve, 
which in the pulpit more than anywhere is out of place. Reserve 
is a luxury in which many of us, perhaps, indulge too much ; but 
certainly it is one in which men who enter the pulpit, forfeit, in 
some measure at least, their right to indulge. If a clergyman 
having, as he ought to have, the deepest possible moral and re- 
ligious convictions, conceals from his people the sort of influence 
which these convictions exercise over him, he voluntarily throws 
aside the greatest of all instruments for diffusing these convictions. 
What the Pulpit wants is more freshness, and less convention ; 
more character, and less formula; more freedom, and less fear. 
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SIR H. MAINE ON THE SECLUSION OF INDIA, 

Ss" HENRY MAINE, in his very striking lecture delivered at 

Cambridge on Saturday, on the possible value of the study 
of * India ”—that is, its history, manners, and literature—brought 
out with great power one of the most important and most often 
forgotten facts about the peninsula. No country, perhaps, in 
the world has throughout its history been so secluded. Its 
people lived for ages as separate as if they were dwellers in another 
planet. ‘Till 1500 maritime enterprise on the great scale was not, 
and without maritime enterprise India would even now be nearly 
inaccessible. The country, as large as Europe west of the Vistula, 
lies almost detached from Asia, far south of the great original 
line of communication between Asia Minor and China which 
passed by a wuch more Northern route, is on the road to no- 
where, and is walled in by a range of mountains which even now it 
is a grand adventure to cross over. No great fiord gives access to 
the interior. No navigable river crosses it from east to west, or 
is navigable up to the mountain-gate. No navigable river except 
the Indus, which is scarcely in India, assists access from the 


west. No great lake relieves the cumbrous solidity of its weary 
bulk. India is Italy barred by a far higher Alps, and stretching 


south to a Sicily twice as far away ; with far greater distances to 
be traversed, far denser forests to be pierced, far drearicr deserts 
to cross, far deadlier swamps to be avoided ; six times as wide, 
and requiring a hundred times the toil, and the patience, and the 
energy to explore. It has, as Sir H. Maine stated, never been 
conquered but once. Before the dawn of history, another branch 
of our own Aryan race succeeded in entering it, in partly peopling 
it, and in moulding the population they found—probably Mongol 
by origin—into their own civilisation, a work never abandoned 
and going on steadily now; but from that time forward India 
never has been really conquered, Alexander attacked it, but 
his soldiers mutinied before he had seen the Sutlej; and 
he retreated, leaving nothing behind him, except, indced, the 
terror of his name, which still remains one of the two 
or three names of European history familiar to the Hindoo 
peasant. The Tartars and Chinese never passed the Himalaya. 
We are accustomed to speak of the Mohammedan invasion as if 
it had been a conquest and an immigration, like the Tartar con- 
quest of China, but the Mohammedan invaders brought with 
them only a dynasty, a creed, and a trustworthy military guard. 
It is excessively improbable that half a million Mohammedans 
not Indian by lineage ever entered India, that any conqueror, 
even Timour, ever brought with him a force large enough appre- 
ciably to affect the blood of the races he subdued. He invaded 
as we invaded, he conquered as we conquered, and when the 
battle was won, round him clustered servants, soldiers, agents, and 
fellow-creedsmen by the million from among the conquered them- 
selves. They would cluster round us, too, if we were not so 
separate, not so Western, and above all, not so Christian. ‘In 
India,” says Sir H. Maine, ** every pursuit, every power, beneficent 
or maleficent, is consecrated by a supernatural influence. Thus 
ancient practices and customs little protected by law have always 
been protected by religion, nor would it be difficult to obtain the 
same protection for new laws if sternly enforced, and for new 
manifestations of irresistible authority. I am persuaded that if 
the British Government of India were not the offspring of a free 
and Christian community, nothing would have been easier for it 
than to obtain that deification and worship which have seemed to 
some so monstrous when they were given to the Roman Emperors. 
In that mental atmosphere it would probably have grown up 
spontancously, and, as a matter of fact, some well-known Indian 
anecdotes narrate the severity which has had to be used in re- 
pressing minor and isolated instances of the same tendency. One 
brave soldier and skilful statesman is remembered in India, 
not only for his death at the head of the storming party 
which had just made its way into Delhi, but for having 
found himself the centre of a new faith and the object 
of a new worship, and for having endeavoured to coerce 
his disciples into disbelief by hearty and systematic flogging.” 
So true is that, in our judgment, that we firmly believe that Clive, 
or even Wellesley, might have founded a new warrior caste, whose 
caste law, strong as destiny, should have been obedience to the 
Viceroy, and who would have rendered rebellion impossible, and 
a white army superfluous; and we are not certain that if the 
experiment were tried, and social death made for one generation 
the inevitable penalty of any disobedience, however slight, as the 
Castes make it, it could not be done now, It can be proved 
almost to a demonstration that when the Mussulmans came, it 


, was the people who accepted the invader and his creed, and that, 
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as is known to have happened in the case of Nadir Shah, it was | travellers are few or unobservant, and the natives have not ye 
the people themselves who swelled an army not amounting to | attained the art of making themselves audible to other races than 
20,000 men to an irresistible host. The causes which shut out} their own. It is, as all men who have ever tried it resentful] 
the conqueror shut out the traveller, aided by the spirit of acknowledge, the most difficult thing in the world to keep up wan 
seclusion which the Aryans in their long and safe residence in | the progress even of Indian external politics. We hear of budgets 
the protected peninsula had acquired, which induced them and depositions, and durbars, and wars, and all manner of 
to prohibit voyages across the sea and journeys across the | catastrophic events, but of the steady movement there is no record 
Indus as equally demoralising, and made them regard India, | except the very thin one, the Times’ weekly letter, accessible to 
the land of Bharut, as they call the whole Peninsula, as a| Englishmen at all. The Native Press is not intelligible, ang 
separate world. Even when the era of maritime enterprise began, | the English Press in India is occupied with subjects that interest 
and the coasts became accessible, it was only the coast peoples | Europeans living there alone. Sir Henry Maine seems to think 
whom Europeans knew. ‘They peopled the interior with savages | the cause is the feeling of Englishmen that “India is a qyy 
in a state of innocence and nature. ‘To this hour it is the coasts | subject,” but though the saying has been repeated until it ig 
by which European travellers judge the Indian races, till a reader | almost a truism, we question if it is exactly accurate, English. 
like Buckle could found a great argumenton the universal consump-|men do not feel bored by India, so much as _ baffled by 
tion of ricee—which, as Sir H. Maine notices, the immense majority | India, bewildered by the difficulty of getting at the facts 
of the populations of the interior never touch or see—and it isfrom | of keeping up information, of getting documents, of find. 
the few educated inhabitants of the ports that Englishmen form |ing out without wearisome effort what is done or doing, 
their impressions of the Indian peoples. In the interior, though | Three columns of the Times in small type is a heavy 
we govern, the seclusion has remained unbroken, till Sir Henry | dose for the general reader, but we venture to say as large 
Maine can speak of the Indian civilisation as the oldest and most | a number of persons have read Sir Henry Maine’s lecture ag 
unchanged Aryan form of human society. In this immense anti- | would have read a similar lecture upon the value of studying 
quity, this immobility and unchangefulness, consists, he says, the | German, or French, or Arab history, literature, and civilisation, 
first charm of India for the student, who may find there materials | There is more interest in Sanscrit songs than in Provencal 
for a new branch of scientific history. songs; more thought about Indian ancient history than the 
It is astrange fact—but it is a fact, and Sir Henry Maine clearly | ancient history of Germany; more said about the Indian 
perceives it, though his subject forbade him to enter on it—that this | Princes than about the Princes of the German Empire, 
seclusion, though invaded at so many points, still in the main con-| Our people are not, unfortunately, learners for learning’s 
tinues. There is a triangular railway, and there are ports full of | sake, but about India their defect is not indifference, 
Europeans, and there is a white man or two in every district, and| but want of courage. They dread entering that end. 
there are white soldiers in many cities, but the mass of the popula- | less, secluded jungle called ‘‘a knowledge of Indian affairs,” 
tions of India are but superficially affected, if at all, by any of | even though they know that, entering it, they might be led to 
these things. They are affected by the Law, so affected that in | scenes which would delight or horrify, but at all events fascinate 
the Mutiny it was the only thing the revolting districts tried to | their imaginations. If any one would go in for them, and bring 
preserve, but to at least two hundred millions of natives Europe | out an account of what he found to them, they would be 
is not, any more than it was in the days when Megasthenes | genuincly grateful, but no one will do this. There is scarcely a 
wrote that the Indians had never been conquered, or in the days | book of Indian travel that is readable, scarcely a history of India 
when the Emperer Baber declared that there was nothing pleasant | before the conquest which is popular, scarcely a work on Indian 
about India except its magnitude and its wealth. The people go | geography which has any merit at all. We have travellers by the 
their own ways, live their own lives, follow or abandon their own | score, antiquarians by the dozen, investigators of everything in 
creeds, as if no conquest had occurred. furopean literature, | earth and heaven, an entire service, so to speak, of explorers in 
| the Topographical Survey ; but India remains none the less, as 
Sir Henry Maine says, the most secluded of the Aryan lands. 





thought, and civilisation scarcely reach them, save through the Law, 
which becomes on points such a conscience, that we have heard pun- 
dits declare that the sacrifices of children at Saugor never occurred, 
and the people themselves escape observation to a marvellous 
degree. Most of the conquering race never watch them at all. We 
venture to say that outside a ring of officials and students, not num- 
bering a thousand persons, there are not five hundred Europeans in 
India who know, or think they know, ‘ India,” or any large section | visitors were not expected, and there wasno crowd. The journey 
of it, in any thorough way, half as well as they know any! was not a little suggestive,—through the plains of gold and purple 
European country they have dwelt in for a month. Half of | into which the buttercups and the clover divide the South- 
them do not know in the least what the Native creeds are, and eastern country just now, by the hedgerows rich with broom, and 
five-sixths of them will read Sir Henry Maine’s description of the | the commons decked with golden gorse ; past paths where the 
imperfect severalty in which property is held with as much or as | forest trees are laden with such foliage as even in England is rarely 
little interest as Londoners. ‘Those who do know, often know | seen ; and gardens where the white and pink hawthorn linger, and 
much and write much, but their knowledge and their writings are | the beautiful rose-coloured chestnuts are in full blow. No more 
} 





THE ARCTIC SHIPS. 
| JT was particularly pleasant to go to Portsmouth while all the 
world was at Epsom, and to visit the Arctic ships when 


usually lost to Europe, and always lost to Englishmen. ‘There is | complete contrast could be conceived than that between the scene 
an entire literature of ‘‘ Reports” upon Indian subjects in existence, which the explorers are leaving, and that which they are going to; 
which no one in Europe ever sees, and which comprises thousands | a contrast which grows upon one’s fancy, and brings back all the 
of volumes, all of value, and many of the most fascinating interest. | tales of Arctic adventure in which one has taken delight, from 
Sir Henry Maine has mentioned the thousands of reports) Mary Ilowitt’s ‘Northern Seas,” to Captain Markham’s 
on tenure, reports simply invaluable to the inquirer into | ‘ Whaling Cruise in Baffin’s Bay.” Arrived at the Dock- 
the history of property; but there are others, almost | yard, one’s expectations are completely fulfilled; there is 
as numerous, upon the peoples, upon their creeds, upon | no crowd, no noise, no hurry, everybody looks leisurely, and 
the wild tribes, upon the products of the country, and the sun shines, not too strongly, on the Harbour. ‘There 
upon its crimes. How many people in this country have lie the Arctic ships, and one’s first feeling is of dis- 
seen that ‘monumental book,” as Americans say, Buchanan’s | appointment. ‘They are so small! It takes a little time to 
‘Behar and Eastern Bengal?” a book as fascinating as Stephens's | get over this, and some contemplation of the huge, ugly monsters 
‘** Central America,” a book which exhausted a life ; or the extra- | by which the ‘Alert’ and the ‘Discovery’ are dwarfed,—great 
ordinary series of reports, thirty or forty of them, upon the | lumps which would be enough to take the poetry out of a poet, 
Criminal Associations of India,—reports on which whole philo- | lying black, heavy, and sailless on the dark-green water. ‘‘ Nasty, 
sophies might be based; or even a book of yesterday, the | great, sprawlin’ things!” says a young person with very pink 
great work ordered and supervised by Sir George Campbell, | cheeks and a bundle, who has lingered a moment to look round 
“The Ethnology of Bengal,” a work of which we are before being led on board the ‘Discovery’ by a fine young fellow 
told that if the Russian Government had issued a similar’ in sailor's dress ; and the description which she utters in a tone 
one, the whole world would have heard of it? All in India | of contempt, as if she were alluding to cockroaches, is strikingly 
goes on as if it were separated from Europe by some invisible correct. ‘There is a little comfort in being shown the ‘ Bellero- 
barrier, beyond which nothing could pass. The men who phon’—it, at least, is not new-fangled—and in perceiving that 
write these books come home, they live everywhere, they are | the ‘Valorous,’ lying at a little distance, and with a good deal of 
known to all men, but the knowledge that is within them some- | stir on her decks, and a pleasant sound of cranks and ropes and 
how stays there. The Anglo-Indians do not care to write, the ' chanting voices, is a graceful, ship-like ship. The ‘Discovery’ 
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st of the Arctic ships, and one gocs on board her 
in a scene of extraordinary activity and 
ision, all the more interesting if one does not know 
tically about things maritime. Immediately, the 
hip is small goes off, to be replaced by an appre- 
ngth, its commodiousness, and the extraordinary 


is the neare 
first, and finds oneself 
apparent conft 
anything prac 
notion that the s 
ciation of its stre 
ingenuity whic 


e he 
space, and t . , Sag 
cers and men. Looking up through the light rigging, one has 


one’s attention directed to a kind of barrel, painted white, at the 


is «« the crow’s nest,” has instant visions of the look-out among 
the ice-floes, and of the great whales captured by the crews of the 
é Discovery,’ before she was promoted from the service of com- 
merce to that of science. The deck is heaped with ropes, chains, 
rough boxes, maritime odds-and-ends of every description, and 
to non-nautical eyes, even if everything were all right ‘“‘ below 
there,” being ready to sail on Saturday seems an impossibility ; 
but the expression of a doubt is met with the kindliest amuse- 
ment, and an assurance that sailors can “tidy up” wonderfully 
when they set-to with a will. 

‘‘ Below,” but very near the deck, are the engines, and remarkably 
like vast, ornamental beer-casks they look, in their brass-bound 
polished casings, on perforated iron-floors. The flues and pipes 
which are conducted from the engine-room into all the ship, the 
arrangements for warming, the cooking apparatus, and the pro- 
vision against danger of fire, are as perfect as ingenuity combined 
with simplicity can make them, and it is especially pointed out to 
visitors that everything of metai which must come in contact with 
the hand is covered with leather. The officer's cabins are marvels 
of convenience, and adornment too; the contrivances for stowing- 
away are pointed out with pride, while one takes a furtive peep at 
the book-shelves, and little supplementary book-crammed nooks 
in corners, with an awful sense of what it must be to have all one 
can possibly get to read for three years under one’s eyes all at 
once. ‘Presents!’ says a jolly voice close by; ‘‘ we’ve had more 
presents than we can carry; there'll be a lot of ‘em left behind. 
What should you say this was, now?” ‘The speaker is a jovial 
person ‘‘in a low neck” (as a little girl described a gallant tar 
who carried her across the gangway), and he is sitting 
astride of a huge deal box, with a lengthy address upon 
it, which he thumps heartily as he asks the question. Of 
course no one can guess, so he explains, with immense 
delight, as if wintering at the North Pole were merely a 
picnic, that ‘‘in that ere box there’s the Christmas dinner—beef, 
and turkeys, and tongues, all cooked and ready.” The doors of 
some of the lockers are open, and reveal endless quantities of tins 
wrapped in pink paper,—there are pictures, an elegant writing- 
table, all “‘ made fast;” a reading-lamp, and a scarlet and gold 
vide-poche, and the panelled passage between the cabins is red 
and gold. Very natty is the little domain of “ the Naturalist,” 
where a pigeon-holed space beneath the upper deck is pre- 


. " , ; 
pared for the “‘ specimens” he will bring us from the uttermost | 


parts of the earth, and a case of mysterious glass things lics open 
on the floor. Hammer, chisel, saw, and pincers are busy, shavings 
and sawdust abound ; but the pretty saloon is clear and clean, and 
the crew's quarters beyond, where cooking is going on busily, are 
Interesting to see, for here the arrangements for economising 


h is displayed in the employment of every inch of | 
securing of every conceivable comfort to the offi-_ 


| 
} 


, completeness and comfort of their fittings. 





| 
| 
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recesses of the ship reveals the vast quantities it carries en bloc, 
and the immense material for the purposes of the Expedition ; in the 
‘Museum,’ each article can be inspected in detail. The visitor has 
the great thickness of the ship, her four casings of stout, seasoned 
timber, her straight bow, and the apparatus of the ice-saw espe- 
cially explained to him ; and at the entrance of the Museum, this 
formidable instrument is set up, with its poles, just as it would 
be outside the ship’s bow, so that it is easy to understand how, 
as the steamer grinds against the stubborn barrier, the irresistible 
iron-toothed bar, worked up by handles from the deck, but de- 


side of the mainmast, and near the top, and being told that it scending by its own weight, rends and scatters the ice before it. 


There is little difference between the two ships, and none in the 
‘* They didn’t use to 
go No’th like that formerly,” observed an old gentleman of nauti- 


| cal cut, but evidently unattached, to a visitor, as he stepped ashore 


from the ‘ Alert.’ He seemed not half to like it, and to entertain 
a notion that if any of the ancients of the Arctic Seas were 
‘about,” in spirit, they might not like it either. But he was 
somewhat reconciled when it was observed to him in reply, ‘* But 
they didn’t use to come home at all, formerly.” 

On an inspection of the Museum, one is additionally reminded 
of the difference between the conditions of this and all preceding 
Arctic Expeditions by the inventions in clothing and in cooking 
apparatus. ‘The large and small cooking-kettles, with a method 
of melting the snow for water, the spirit-lamps, the pemmican- 
tins (sweet pemmican is not nasty, even when one is not hungry), 
all are admirable, and if one could only feel as well satisfied about 
the sledges and the tents as about the food and the means of pre- 
paring it, one would not contemplate the Arctic Regions with 
much apprehension of suffering for our explorers. But Dr. Rae's 
letter makes one look at those marvels of contrivance and con- 
struction, the eight-man sledges, and the tents, with their windows 
and their ventilators, and at the sleeping-bags and duffle coats, 
with some misgivings. However, there is always the consolation 
of remembering that the explorers can substitute snow-huts for 
tents if they choose, and alter their sleeping arrangements accord- 
ing to their experience. A few of the articles exhibited, for in- 
stance, a carriage to be used on the ice, one must regard as merely 
ornamental or experimental; but the great majority are of serious 
usefulness and value, and the ready-packed sledges, with the bag- 
gage and food, for parties varying in number from five to twelve, 
are most interesting. <A lay figure attired in the full Arctic cos- 
tume looks comfortable, and quite handsome in comparison with 
the diver in full dress, of whom he reminds one at a first glance. 

The perfection of the arrangements is not more impressive to 
the visitor than is the aspect of the crews. ‘They were all in on 
Wednesday, and seeing them generally, working or standing 
about, no one could fail to be struck with their appearance. 
Health, strength, youth, good looks, these are their characteristics, 
and the care that has been bestowed upon their selection will, no 
doubt, be rewarded. It is understood that the * Alert’ is to go to 
the Pole,” so people in “the Yard” talked of it as a matter of 
course,” and the ‘Discovery’ to remain in Smith Sound as a 
dépot ship ; but there are ardent admirers of ‘the Dis’ who tell 
you in confident confidence that they are certain she, too, will 
make a dash for it. ‘That they will all do their best, and that their 
‘best’ is a big word, no one doubts, any more than that they will 


| carry much pride and hope of their countrymen with them, when 


warmth and space are most ingenious. A cheerful company are | the explorers shall sail away from May sunshine in England 
there, augmented while the visitors look on by a few sailors, who | towards the Polar night. 


swing themselves easily down from the upper deck, and drop 
noiselessly into their places. 
young person with the pink checks and the bundle. 


In one group we recognise the | 
She | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


is seated very close to the fine young fellow who took 
her on board, and she has undone the bundle, which 
proves to be a small and solemn baby. It lies on its | 


father’s lap now (while he and the young mother discuss a hearty 
meal), with open, unwinking eyes, and looks as if it could tell him 
a thing or two about the Arctic Regions, or even the other world. 
They are very jolly, indeed ; so is every one on board, to the sur- 
prise of a lady present, who cannot get away from the idea that 
they are all to be lost sight of for two years at least, after the 
*Valorous’ shall have returned from escorting them to the border 


| the Chairman’s explanatory letter to yourself, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


atentseliandianas 
CIVIL-SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
{To Tne Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—It seems that the Report of the Civil-Service Inquiry Com- 
mission requires a deal of explanation. We have already had 
(1), the Chairman’s explanatory letter to Sir S, Northeote; (2), 
Mr. Farrer’s explanatory article in the Fortnightly Review ; and (3), 
I venture to think 


| that, at least on one point, the last of these itself wants explana- 


of the Ice Kingdom, and who asks one handseme young man, who 


is explaining the harpoon gun to his sweetheart, whether he has 
ever been to the North before? ‘‘ No further than North Shields, 
Ma‘am,” he answers, with ready drollery. The stores are won- 
derful to contemplate; it is so difficult to believe that they are 
really ‘something to eat;’ they look like anything else in the 
world—iike leather portmanteans, for instance—and the packing 
of them isa miracle of art. A mere glimpse of the innermost 





tion. Answering your recent ‘ leader” and Mr. Lowe's remarks, 
Mr. Playfair says :— 

“ Practically, if the schome be worked as recommended by us, no man 
would be above six months out of employment. We desire to have an 


excess of supply above the demand, but only sucl: as would be absorbed 
by the vacancies occurring in six months.” 
But the words of the Report (p. 12) are :— 

“The number of candidates selected shoul] be such as might suffice 
to maintain a list somewhal in excess of the number of vacancies ex- 


pected during the following six months.” 
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And then, anticipating your objection, the Commissioners say 
J t=) 


(p. 12) :— 
“ Lastly, it may be said that a successful candidate may never receive 
an appointment atall...... But this, to say the least, is extremely 


unlikely; and whatever loss the public might suffer from this cause 

would, in our opinion, be more than compensated by the advantage of 

securing that the heads of departments should choose their officers.” 

To me these passages appear to necessitate the interpretation 
5 

which you, Sir, and Mr. Lowe, and many others, have put upon 


them. At all events, this interpretation is so natural that, with- | 


out additional explanation, it must, I fear, be doubtful whether 
Mr. Playfair expresses the views of his colleagues on the point, or 
only his own.—lI am, Sir, &c., PeERPLEXED. 





CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 
{To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As a junior half-way down the list, I may, perhaps, be 
trusted to present a more uncoloured view of Civil-Service 
reform that than of your correspondent ‘A Civil Servant,” who 
says he is ‘‘on the brink of promotion,” and naturally does not 
like the idea of having his promotion suspended until the intro- 
duction of a new system which may possibly stop it altogether. 

I belong to one of the largest offices under the Crown, and the 
opinions I hear expressed on the subject lead me to believe that 
the opposition to the not very definite recommendations of the 
Playfair Commission arises far more from misunderstanding than 
from disagreement. Many civil servants of all ranks think, like 
myself, that the present system of class-promotion is most per- 
nicious to the interests both of the public and of the Civil 
Service, and that in devising the scheme of “ extra-duty 
pay” the Commission have struck at the root of most 
of the evils from which the Civil Service is suffering. 
Under the system of class-promotion, the numbers in each 
class are arbitrarily fixed, without reference to the actual gra- 
dations of work in the various offices, and when a clerk is pro- 
moted, his higher rank and pay do not bring with them any greater 
responsibility or higher duties. The result of this system is that 
fully one-half of the men receive a rate of pay which is either too 
much or too little for the work they do. I could name several 
offices where there are so-called “senior” clerks with £500 or 
£600 a year, who are employed on exactly the same duties—copy- 
ing letters and computing accounts—as ‘‘ supplementary ” clerks 
with £100 a year, while the men who really do the work of the 
senior class are ‘‘ juniors,” with £200 or £300 a year. 

This is the true source of Civil-Service discontent, and great 
credit is due to the Commissioners for having so boldly grappled 
with it. Under a system of extra-duty pay, such anomalies as 
those above pointed out will be impossible, for no clerk will be 
allowed the higher pay who does not do the higher work ; the 
discontent which paralyses the efforts of the best men in the service 
will disappear, and you will have a body of men cheerfully doing 
twice as much work, and doing it twice as well, as the overgrown 
staff of incapables and malcontents which is the natural outcome 
of the old system.—I am, Sir, &c., ANOTHER CIVIL SERVANT. 





THE MARKS IN COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
(TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
Sir,—L[ can hardly hope to interest any considerable number of 
your readers in so technical and difficult a subject as Examination- 
marks, but there are one or two complaints in the letter of ** A 
Schoolmaster ” in your last issue which are well worthy of discussion, 

The figures he gives are an almost certain proof that the stan- 
dard in English was higher in 1875 than in 1875, and the standard 
in Mathematics and Science much lower. For it is almost impos- 
sible that the average attainments of the candidates in these two 
years should differ so widely as the average marks given, their 
training having been probably almost the same. 

3ut it is not, after all, of much importance that the standard in 
any subject should be the same in successive years. If the stan- 
dards in all subjects were raised (or lowered) alike in any year, the 
competition would still be of the same character ; whereas it is clear 
that in 1873, it was easier for a candidate to pass who was strong 
in English, and for one who was strong in mathematics in 1875. 

I believe that the way to obtain the least variation of standard 
is to make it the rule to give the best candidate in each subject 
the full marks assigned for that subject. ‘This is the plan suggested 
by the Civil-Service Commissioners in their Report for 1873, as 
allowable in exceptional cases. 

‘* A Schoolmaster ” complains also that 125 marks are deducted 
from those attained in each subject, whatever its maximum value, 
and I gather from the above-named report that a larger deduction 


- - a . eee 
| may be made in future. Now I maintain the paradox that thi 
1s 


plan is an altogether mistaken one, if it is intended to tell aoa: 
| those who take in a subject of which they have only a atl 
knowledge. It tells in favour of them, and against those wh, 
have just sufficient knowledge to have a few marks left them on 
| the deduction. Suppose, for instance, that A, B, CD * 
| 25, 75, 130, 700 marks respectively,—the present plan rs... 
|them 0, 0, 5, 575 respectively. This leaves C at as great 
| disadvantage compared with D as before, but A and B are bro - 
much nearer to D, and the differences between A, B, and C are 
| practically annihilated. 

I make no objection to the examiners deducting the lowest 
attained mark from the marks of each candidate, for that cannot 
affect the order in any way, but to deduct more than the lowest mark 
seems to me to be giving the worst candidate an advantage over all 
| those who have beaten him, ‘lrusting that the importance of the 
| subject may, in spite of its technicality, induce you to find a place 
for this letter,I am, Sir, &c., M. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ANESTHETICS AND THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
(To THe EpirorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It seems to be generally supposed in this country by people 
who interest themselves in the present controversy about vivigec. 

tion, that chloroform and similar anesthetics can easily be, and 

generally are, administered to animals destined to undergo painful 

physiological experiments, with the effect of rendering these 

animals totally insensible to any feeling of pain during the opera- 

tion. ‘This supposition has likewise had the effect of making 

them suppose that vivisection may be carried out to any extent 

with advantage to humanity and no suffering to animals, pro- 

vided that chloroform be used ; and this feeling has become so pro- 

minent lately, both in the Press and in the two Bills before Parlia- 

ment, that it may not be considered out of place to point out the 

meagre ground which exists for any such supposition. The in- 

calculable advantages which mankind has derived from chloro- 

form as a means of destroying the sense of pain have remained a 

dead-letter as regards the lower animals, in consequence of 

the very unsatisfactory state of our knowledge of the line which 

separates insensibility from death, especially in some of those 
classes of animals that are most generally employed as the subjects 
of physiological experimentation. Many of these die apparently 
before they can become insensible through chloroform, some of 
them, indeed, as soon as it has been administered. The practical 
consequence of this uncertainty is that complete and conscientious 
anesthesia is seldom even attempted, the animal getting at most 
a slight whiff of chloroform, by way of satisfying the conscience 
of the operator, or of enabling him to make statements of a 
humane character. Not only, however, are those numerous cases 
to be regarded with due suspicion in which a slight whiff of 
chloroform is recommended to be given, but we have also to bear 
in mind that even where complete insensibility has been produced 
at the beginning of an operation, this effect only lasts for at most 
a minute or two, and during the rest of the operation, lasting 
perhaps for hours, the animal must bear its torture as it best may. 
Continued insensibility could only be maintained by continued 
careful administration by a special assistant, whose undivided 
attention would require to be concentrated upon this object. 
This, 1 believe, is seldom, if ever done, and 1 am afraid that any 
compulsory provision of this kind would be regarded by most 
experimental physiologists as intolerable, if not impracticable. 

At the same time, this leaves entirely out of sight that numerous 
class of operations in which anesthetics cannot be used, as they 
would interfere with the correctness of the results; and where, 
if used, they would render the experiment worse than useless. 

Although probably 95 per cent. of medical men know little or 
nothing about the general practices in vivisection, yet they all 
are acquainted with the effects of chloroform on the human sub- 
ject, whose liability to the fatal effects of that agent scarcely bears 
any comparison with the extreme liability of the lower animals to 
such effects, and they can therefore corroborate what I have said 
regarding its administration. 

In cases of operations on the human subject, a special assistant 
gives his whole attention to the administration of the anesthetic, 
so as to prevent either a wakening to sensibility, on the one hand, or 
a sleeping-away into death on the other. Yet, in spite of the exer- 
cise of the greatest care, fatal results often occur, so often, indeed, 
that some medical men make a speciality of the administration of 
anesthetics, and undertake no other practice. 

I have only mentioned the foregoing in order to show the un- 





satisfactory state of our knowledge regarding the administration 
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hetics to man and, by comparison, to his fifty-times more 
fellow-creatures. . 

In consequence of this condition of things, many expedients 
have been devised with the view of obtaining some of the ad- 
es of anesthetics, without risking the loss of the animal 
before the experiment has been completed. . 

One of the best that I have seen is to have an apparatus like a 
«, or elongated muzzle with leathern walls, in the bottom 


Rae: 
of anest 
susceptible 


vantag’ 


oseba, ; : 
of hich a piece of sponge or wool, impregnated with chloroform, 
is placed. This, however, I have only seen used on dogs, and as 


the quantity of chloroform used is very small, in order to avoid fatal 
results, it has the effect of leaving the animal more or less con- 
acious during the course of the operation. Others use a hypo- 
dermic injection of opium or chloral, the effect of which is similar 
to the same in the human subject. 

The almost fiendish employment of Urari, which I have elsewhere 
exposed, has its utility in the fact that the animal is kept as quiet 
ag it would be under chloroform, although its action is the oppo- 
site of anesthetic, and it has no place under thathead. The very 
fact that we sometimes see physiologists recommend chloroform 
to be given with urari, shows either that they do not know that the 
action of the former renders the latter in most cases unnecessary, 
or, what is more probable, that they wish to throw dust in the 
eyes of those who seek evidence of cruelty in the pages they have 
published. 

Personally, I may add, that the first experiments which I 
attempted to make as a student in my own private room failed, 
because in my anxiety to produce anesthesia I found that the 
animal had died before the experiment could be commenced ; this, 
too, at a time when I had much experience in administering chloro- 
form in the operating-theatre of the hospital. I, therefore, gave up 
the idea of trying such experiments, until I had had an opportu- 
nity of seeing how experienced vivisectors managed it. I have 
since then had ample opportunities of seeing, and the result of 
my experience was embodied in a remark I made in a letter 
published three months ago, that ‘I am inclined to look upon 
anesthetics as the greatest curse to vivisectable animals.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., GrorGe HoacGan, M.B. 


13 Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 





VIVISECTION. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Would you permit a scientific student, whose experiments 
are confined to inanimate nature, and who, as regards the battle 
now raging on the subject of Vivisection, is a mere outsider and 
looker-on, to submit to Lady Burdett Coutts, and to those who 
think with her, the following facts, and a question founded upon 
them ?— 

In the year 1853, the silk-husbandry of France produced a 
revenue of one hundred and thirty millions of francs, and it 
showed signs of indefinite increase. Stopped suddenly by an 
epidemic among the silk-worms, it had fallen in 1865 to four 
millions, the change reducing multitudes to penury, and many to 
starvation. ‘The country afflicted was the birth-place of the cele- 
brated chemist, Dumas; and he, turning to his friend and pupil, 
Pasteur, implored him to undertake the investigation of the plague. 
‘Je mets,” said he, ‘¢ un prix extreme A voir votre attention fixée 
sur la question qui interesse mon pauvre pays; la mistre surpasse 
tout ce que vous pouvez imaginer.” 

Thus entreated, for several successive years, Pasteur studied the 
malady, emerging from the inquiry with one of his sides paralysed, 
and with permanently broken health. But he gained his object, 
and published an account of his experiments and their results, in 
two profoundly interesting volumes. 


by a small parasite, which first took possession of the intestinal | 


The disease was produced | 


ways. By the agency of the wind wafting the corpuscles, he 
produced infection at adistance. It was no hypothetically infected 
medium which killed the worms, but a definitely organised and 
living thing. Rendered master of the disease by such investigationsy 
Pasteur effectually stopped it, and restored, in full vigour, her 
ruined silk-husbandry to France. 

These are the facts. The question founded on them is this :— 
Was Pasteur, to secure the end aimed at, and gained, in these 
researches, justified in treating the silkworms as he did ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. £. 

MR. SEYMOUR HADEN ON BURIAL. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—May I be permitted to suggest that the tone of raillery in 
which you last week referred to Mr. Seymour Haden’s letter to 
the Times of the 20th inst. was a little unjust ? 

Mr. Haden had, in an exhaustive letter earlier in the year, 
treated his subject on its logical and, in fact, more important side ; 
but he has no doubt found, as all who interest themselves in the 
reform of the Burial system will find, that the most serious difficulty 
in the way of improvement is the weight of sentimental prejudice. 
This difficulty will not readily be overcome by hard reasoning 
alone. Surely, unless there is deceit or fraud, there is nothing 
unworthy or improper in making use of arms similar in kind to 
those which are used by an opponent, and the force of which is 
most effectually appreciated by him. Or are we to deem rhetoric 
to be in all cases a false ally to logic? 

I look upbn this letter of Mr. Seymour Haden as addressed to 
the feminine element, whether male or female, in society, just as 
his former letter was addressed to the masculine element. From 
its attention to detail and its appeal to delicacies of feeling and 
picturesqueness of effect, it seemed admirably suited to influence 
that feminine element. There have been ladies, for instance, 
whose wills have dictated the shade of silk lining to be used in 
their own coffin, there are many who would carefully study the 
same question in relation to the coffins of those dear to them. 
In the latter case, at least, the thoughtfulness is innocent 
enough, but it is essentially feminine ; and it is desirable that the 
feminine amongst us should see that the change which their con- 
servatism resists will not deprive them of the opportunity of 
showing in their own way their tenderness for the departed. 

Finally, may I suggest that the so-called fosexevoi; is really 
‘ Eremacausis’ (%ogue xadoic), or gradual combustion ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Il. M. R. Pore. 

4 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, May 24. 

[Doubtless our correspondent’s conjectural emendation of Mr 
Seymour Haden’s Greek is a correct one.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








“THE ESTHETIC MODIFICATIONS OF DISSENT.” 
(To THs EpiTroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am greatly interested by your article upon “ The Esthetic 
Modifications of Dissent,” though I cannot endorse your conclu- 
sions. No doubt Dissenters have advanced as much as you say 
in zesthetical and other culture, and that they therefore sympathise 
with Episcopacy in a more catholic-minded spirit than was once 
| possible. ‘They may even be appropriating largely from the many 
| lovely zesthetical examples of the reigning creed, which were as a 
| scarlet rag to a blinder age of narrow sectarian bigotry and in- 
| tolerance. ‘There is no intolerance so intolerable as religious 
| intolerance, and it of course is aggressively intolerant in propor- 
| tion to the ignorance which induces it, and the superior culture 
and intelligence of rival religionists. 

| Though Dissenters no longer descend upon their, once, more 
| cultured brethren with the barbarian war-cry of an uncivilised 
and ignorant sectarianism, though a jealous and narrow suspicion 
| of Episcopacy is dissolving before a more elevating criticism, yet 








canal, and afterwards spread through the whole body ; filling the | there remains an estranging element which culture and education 


silk cavity to distension with corpuscles, and causing the smitten 
worm to go through the motions of spinning when it had no | 
material to spin. 
Pasteur pursued the disease through all the conditions of its | 
production and propagation. Bruising an infected worm in a 
mortar, he smeared it over the leaves on which healthy worms fed, 
and thus infected them. He inoculated healthy worms with the 
corpusculous matter, and watched the consequent development of | 
the disease. He showed how the worms inoculated each other | 
by the infliction of visible wounds with their claws. He washed | 
the claws, and found the infectious corpuscles in the water. Ie 
demonstrated the spread of infection by the simple association of 
healthy and diseased worms. The latter sullied the leaves by their 
dejections, and they used their claws, spreading infection in both 





magnify with increasing power. Ile, therefore, whothinks he 
sees a growing safety for established Churches as such in the 
apparent security of a more refined Dissent, misreads the Non- 
conformist spirit, and under-rates the full effect of an improved 


| culture. 


So fast, indeed, is ‘learning elevating the criticism” of Dis- 
senters, and “general culture softening their doctrine,” that all 
but the broadest Episcopalians are now outstripped, and it is the 
narrowness, the bigotry, and the pretensions of so many of them 
which enflame the remaining animosity. ‘There is yet an absurd 
amount of petty persecution and intolerance indulged in by the 
clergy and leading residents of our country villages against doc- 
trine and tastes, by your confession, very like their own; a pre- 
tension to apostolical authority and the consequent heresy of the 
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teachers of other creeds which, as well as the persecution, derive 
all their pretence to power from State support. In proportion as 
Dissenters rise above the paltry arena of sectarian bickerings to the | 
highest and noblest purposes of religious devotion and practice, 
they resent, of course, the secular authority which, on the one hand, 
weakens by its fetters, and on the other, poisons by its prestige. 
In proportion as Dissenters have given up the aggressive pro- 
trusion of their particular notions of religious truth and practice, 
and see the good fruits of reticence and liberality in all matters of 
detail upon which Christendom will never be unanimous, they 
look with increasing suspicion upon all that a State faith involves, 

Who would dream of attempting to word a creed or form of | 
service so as to meet the wishes or even the tolerance of the dis- 
ciples of Dissent ? Yet the differences of opinion amongst them 
are as little, and the brotherly feeling as great, as amongst Epis- 
copalians. And if such a creed and such a form had been found 
and adopted, say, ten years since, could Dissent have shown the 
life, the strength, and the progress one may sce to-day ? 

I think the State is sufficiently impartial and even-handed in 
its dealings with moral creeds, whilst it interferes with them as 
little as possible. When it extends a similar impartiality to all 
faiths, probably Dissenters will express their gratification. 

For the rest, it is satisfactory that the attitude and position of 
Dissent are beginning to be rightly affirmed as something worthier 
—though not less formidable—than an exhibition of animosity or 
unkindly rivalry towards any honest faith.—I am, Sir, &e., 

We ae Gi 





MR. BROWN AND TILE COUNTY BRIDGE. 
(To THz Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I do not see that it matters much whether the couplet 
about the bridge was Mr. Richard’s or your own. The fact | 
remains that he amused Parliament with it, and that you pub- 
lished it in your paper. Nor can I help taking exception to your 
flippant dismissal of the subject with a joke about animosity | 
towards a myth. Were you in my place, you would know that | 
the treatment of which I complain is anything but mythical. I 
ask you to withdraw, as a matter of courtesy and justice, from the 
position you have taken against me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davip A. Brown. 





| 
| 
P.S.—Goldsmith tells us that a false report, ‘ when iid 
supplied, can never be destroyed.’’ A Liverpool paper, called the | 
Daily Post, om already begun to be facetious at my expense, in | 
consequence of what you have said. Thus, through obscure | 
channels a libel spreads, to the ultimate ruin of its victim. How | 
careful all of us should be to verify everything before we 
publish it ! D. A. B. 
[We never made any charge or “took any position” against 
Mr. Brown, and cannot, therefore, withdraw from any. Mr. 
Richard's couplet, reported in twenty journals beside our own, | 
which we believed (mistakenly) to be at least a hundred years | 
old, made a charge, which, however, we never endorsed. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Brown’s account of the facts is quite 
but have no knowledge at all of the matter except 


We can insert no further letters | 
| 





correct, 
what his statement gives us. 
on the subject.—Ep, Spectator. ] 
MRS. ELLIOT’S “ITALIANS.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In your review of “The Italians” you speak of ‘the very 
great improbability that this novel should make its way in Italy | 
beyond the range of a few circulating libraries.” Allow me to | 
say that a Tauchnitz edition of ‘The Italians” is largely cireu- 
lating in Italy, and that I have signed an agreement with C ount | 
Arrivabene to translate and publish the work in the Gazetta | 
d'Ttalia. 
I would add, that after half a life's experience of Italy, I have | 
found the Italians the same everywhere, be it at Florence, Naples, | 
or Lucea.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances Exvior, 


POETRY. 


* TO HONOUR THEE, SWEET MAY !"—Worpswortn. 


Ilow fares it with thee, heart, to-day, 
When all around thee blooms the May ? 
This year of grace, this ‘‘ seventy-five ;” 
Say, does it see thee grow and thrive ? 
The banker's balance safe and large, 
No thought of stint, but ample marge? 





Choice books, choice wines, a fair estate, 
With hope of more at no long date, 

A Faed, a Millais now and then, 

A month in Italy again ; 

Admirers, flatterers, more and more, 
And invitations by the score ? 

Is this thy wish while blooms the May ? 
’Tis this for which the many pray. 

Or rather, looking on this strife, 
Feel’st thou abundance is not life ? 
Wealth it is good, but is not all; 

That plenty, if abused, will pall ? 
Canst thon in this delicious May 
Remember Winter's brief, dull day, 
Remember life will pass away ? 
Know’st thou more certainly each year 
We are on trial, strangers here,— 
Tenants of no abiding home, 
Heirs of a treasure still to come? 
Whate’er He deems it best to send, 
Canst thou thank God ?—for each true friend, 
For converse high, for beaming grace, 
And care-dispelling, trancéd face ? 
For mind, for health, for power to work, 
For blessings that in small things lurk ? 
Primrose and cowslip, bathed in dew, 
Fresh from the meads, and plucked for you, 
Thy happy little children’s gift,— 
Can these thy better part uplift 
To Him who glorifies thy lot 
With what “the fortunate have not ?” 
Then cheerly on from day to day, 
And thank Him for the flowering May. 
Francis St. Joun THACKERAY, 
Eton College, wi 26. 


B OOKS. 
—— 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION.* 
Tne records of Australian exploration are full of deeds of heroism. 
| For long the interior of that vast continent baffled all attempts to 
penetrate its mysteries, From all sides efforts were made by 
intrepid men, but they were either driven back dismayed at the 
desolation which lay before them, or, passing on like the German 
| Leichhardt, they perished in the wastes, as remote from succour, 
| leaving as little trace behind them, as if they had been swallowed 
up by the ice of a Polar sea. Until recent years, the great conti- 
nent of Australia has only been known in patches here and there 


near the sea-coast. Victoria, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land formed the fringe of its south-castern side, but all 


| along the shores of the great Australian Bight, and right through 


the continent to Northern Australia, on the further side, 
an immense stretch of territory lay absolutely unknown. 
On the western side of the continent only a few scattered 


‘settlers painfully held their own in and around Perth, 
‘and along the shore of what forms the great and but 
| partially explored province of Western Australia. 
late this state of ignorance has to some degree passed away. 


Gradually of 


| Explorer after explorer has penetrated, now from this quarter, 
now from that, into many parts of the interior, until the provinces 
| on the eastern coast, although still but roughly known, may now 
| be said to have no great stretch of terra incognita within their 
bounds. With the western half of the continent discovery has 
not advanced at anything like the same pace, but a great step was 
| gained when Stuart penetrated to the heart of the continent in 
1860, along a route by which a telegraph line was subsequently 
stretched right across the continent. By a singular piece of good- 
‘fortune, he seemed to have hit upon a series of water-creeks and 
verdant places that ran across the continent, between two w- 
trodden wastes of sand and salt marshes on either hand, and he 


| established undoubtedly that the heart of Australia was not all 


barren, however forbidding many parts of it may be. 

But even this great step left much yet to be done. Practically 
half the country lay unexplored to the left of any one travelling 
north by this “ bee-line.” All attempts to cross that unknown 
territory had failed. Eyre had skirted the south coast of it in 
1840, and narrowly escaped with bis life ; Roe tried it in 1848-49, 





* Journey across the Western Inter tor of Austrailia, By Colonel Vv. E. Warburton 
With an Introduction and Additions by Charles H. Eden. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 
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and neve 
the waste 


r got five degrees inland. Two brothers Gregory assailed 
from two different points in the north at later dates, and 
although making important discoveries, had to turn back long 
before its secrets had been penetrated,— Augustus Gregory, after 
he had made his way far inland, through wastes and sandhills, by a 
path rouglily at right angles to that of Colonel Warburton, and 
coming within a few miles of it. All these travellers had used 
horses only in their journeyings through the wildernesses, and it 
was thought that if camels could be employed instead, the 
attempt might meet with more suecess, as horses could not stand 
the desert. ‘The want of grass and water knocked them up very 
quickly, and they soon perished ; but camels might endure, and as 
camels had been for some time imported into South Australia for 
commercial purposes, the idea of trying them became in recent 
years less difficult to carry out than it had formerly 
been. ‘Thanks to the enterprise and public spirit of two private 
citizens of South Australia, Messrs. Elder and Hughes, Colonel 
Egerton Warburton was enabled to start with a good outfit, a 
train of 17 camels, accompanied by two Afghan drivers, to try the 
experiment under new conditions. [lis entire party consisted of 
Colonel Warburton, and his son, Richard; J. W. Lewis, the two 
Afghans, Dennis White (cook and assistant camel man), and 
Charley, anative boy. ‘They carried six months’ provisions, and 
their intention was to travel inland from Adelaide, the capital of 
South Australia, partly parallel to, partly by the telegraph line 
route of Stuart, until they reached a point near the centre of the 
continent, where they were to turn off to the west, and attempt to 
find their way to the west coast, through the unknown regions 
there. Accordingly the exploring party turned off from the 
telegraph at Alice’s springs, some distance to the south of Central 
Mount Stuart, and threaded their way slowly into the unknown. 

We have in the book before us, giving an account of that 
journey, no highly coloured story of a brilliant feat of travelling, 
only the bare jottings of the Colonel's diary ; but they are enough 
to show what a heroic effort his attempt must have been, and 
prove that the “ wildernesses” of Australia are in some respects the 
most terrible stretches of barren, forlorn territory to be found on 
the face of the earth. A prominent peculiarity of the country is 
its sand-ridges, which run like half- petrified waves as far as the eye 
can see day after day on every side, unrelieved by any hint of green 
vegetation or by any hill. The land has the aspect of being in many 
places but lately, comparatively speaking, released from the do- 
minion of the ocean ; it has no high mountain capable of forming a 
water-shed, the source of fertility to the whole continent, and there- 
fore no great inland rivers. What short water-courses have been 
found in the rainy season run usually buta little way, and are then 
lost in the sand. Yet vegetation is not entirely wanting, nor is water 
impossible to find during the Australian summer. ‘The aborigines 
roam over these wastes, and find somehow subsistence, and their 
wells are dotted over the country on every hand. Scrubby 
bushes grow in many of the furrows, and stretches of gum-tree 
forests now and then change the outlook for a time. But prac- 
tically there is no edible vegetation for many hundreds of miles ; 
such water as there is does no good to the earth, beeause 
there is no soil, and only here and there can it be found by 
digging. Rain falls plentifully at times, but it sinks into the 
sand and disappears, leaving, for the most part, no trace behind 
it, or at best, forming brackish pools. The presence of the serub 
makes the desolation even more horrible than it otherwise would 
be, 
out of food and drink where none can be had. Where sweet 
water is found, it is oftenest amid bare rocks of granite, where 
grass cannot grow, or under deep banks of sand, in what are known 
as native wells, 

Through these wilds Colonel Warburton and his party wandered 
for many months. They left Adelaide on the 21st September, 
1872, and reached a settlement on the De Grey River, at the 
other end of their journey, sixteen miles from the Western- 
Australian coast, on the 11th of January, 1874. They started 
with seventeen camels, and ended with two; four ran away, three 
were left behind, seven were killed for food, and one poisoned 
itself in feeding. As near as possible, taking into account the 
wanderings backwards and forwards, to this side and to that, in 
search of water, the Colonel estimates that they had gone 4,000 
miles in that time, and half of their way was one long privation. 
The camels’ flesh had no sustenance in it, for the poor brutes 
were worn so with fatigue and hunger—for it was but little 
nourishing food they could reach—that when their flesh was 
boiled no single bubble of fat was formed on the water. Mostly 


it was eaten raw, cut in strips and dried in the sun; and with | ————___—_—- ——__—— : ~ = 
| * Jilustrations to Tennyson's Idylls of the King and Other Poems. By Julia Margaret 


Two Parts. London: Heury 8. King and Co. 


no better food than this, except an occasional bird that offered 





through the tantalising suggestions which it always holds | 


Cameron. 


but the mockery of a meal, and with little water, or some- 
times none at all for days, the strength of the party 
| gradually gave way, till they would have all perished at 
| the last, had Colonel Warburton not sent Lewis on with two 
camels and one of the Afghans, to try to find the De Grey River 
station, and bring relief. A rush had been made through the last 
stretch of desert, and it had left the two Warburtons utterly 
prostrated ; only three camels remained, and one of these was 
| done up so, that after reaching the banks of the Oakover, affluent 
of the De Grey, it wasted away as if still in the desert with 
nothing but scrub to eat, unable to profit by the nourishment 
that better pastures afforded. All the party could not proceed, 
therefore, with any hope of reaching help. Fresher pastures in a 
solitary land brought them no food; there were fishes indeed, 
but they had no nets to catch them with; birds, but they 
were too weak to shoot a sufficient supply. So Lewis was 
sent ahead, and the others were to wait and subsist as 
they could until he came back. ‘They had the spent camel 
to kill and chew at, and by one means or other might keep 
life in for a week or two. It was their only chance. Everything 
was gone now—abandoned in the desert—except the rags they 
stood in, and one more stroke must be played for dear life. And 
it was won; Lewis came back with horses, and supplies, having 
ridden his camels 170 miles down stream to the place of succour-. 
But for these marvellous animals, indeed, the journey could 
never have been undertaken, or if it had, and if the party had 
persevered, their fate on the route they followed must have been 
that of Leichhardt. As it was, they had many hair-breadth 
escapes, and many pains, if not much variety of adventure. ‘There 
were no elephants to hunt, nor lions to slay, but there was more 
sheer hard work and endurance than if there had been. When 
their travelling was across, instead of parallel to the sand-ridges 
or curves, the fatigue was horrible, and the heat impossible to be 
borne. Consequently much of the travelling had to be done at 
night, rendering it more difficult for them to find their way. It 
was a year of drought, too, for that dry region even; and often 
in the day the men could get no rest for a small black ant, that 
swarmed under every bush, and haunted them all along the latter 
part of their journey, so that they could not lie behind any shelter- 
The only refuge from its attacks was the broiling hot sun, and exposed 
to his vertical rays the Colonel and his followers had often to seek 
what repose they could after a long night’s march. In short, this 
exploration was one heroic effort throughout, and Colonel 
Warburton deserves to take a higher rank amongst travellers than 
we in this country are willing to accord to those who devote 
themselves to Australia. It lacks the poetic, social, and romantic 
sporting associations of Africa ; these men are only ‘ prospecting 
| for new sheep-runs,” we are apt to think, and we rate their 
| exploits accordingly. Yet no more daring feat of travelling was 
ever done, we believe, than this journey across the western 
half of Australia must have been. Its results, small as they 
at first seem, may be very important in the future history of 
| the western colony, should the experience thus gained lead, 
| as is likely, to further examinations of the land north and 
| south of the Colonel's line of march, under conditions less 
dangerous, ‘To those who care to read of a good piece of work 
/manfully performed, we may at any rate commend this modest 
narrative. Both it and Mr. Eden’s introduction are well worth 
perusal, We have, indeed, said so much on the main portion of 
the book, that no space is left for Mr, Eden's share ; yet he contrives 
to put in bricf space a very stirring account of what had been 
done before Colonel Warburton’s day, and his introduction is 
anything but dull reading. 











MRS, CAMERON'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON.* 
Mrs. Cameron's photographic studies are well known for the 
rare skill with which she has contrived to give something of the 
effect of fine artistic design and purpose to pictures taken by the 
chemistry of light alone from living faces. ‘There is no portrait of 
this generation known to the present writer which he appreciates 80 
highly even for its purely artistic effect as Mrs, Cameron's study 
of the late Sir John Herschel, to whom she has given much of the 
weird and visionary expression of the high-minded medieval 
seer or astrologer, as well as that of the modern astronomer and 
philosopher. The wise, pondering mind that looks out into the 
universe with a sense of anxious responsibility for its forecast, no 
less than of scientific ardour and wonder,—which weighs its 
words with that deep sense of the grave peril to mankind 
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involved in misleading judgments, with which the words 
of one who merely pieces together the dissected map of nature 
are never weighed,—is portrayed in this magnificent photograph 
as it has hardly ever been portrayed on the canvas even of the 
greatest painters. The same gift which enabled Mrs. Cameron to 
produce this great work of art has qualified her to arrange and pro- 
duce some extremely stately and noble illustrations of Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King and other Poems, two parts of which are now 
before us. We find in them, however, a great inequality of merit. It 
seems to us that Mrs. Cameron’s insight into the stately and noble 
qualities of intellect and will, is far more perfect than her insight 
into the simpler beauties of innocence and gaiety and child-like 
sweetness. There is in these two parts hardly an illustration of 
any scene of power where a lofty mind is imaged in a powerful 
face, in which her success is not, at the very least, con- 
siderable, and hardly two or three illustrations of subjects 
intended to embody simplicity, naiveté, and beauty of the 
gentler kind, in which she achieves any success. The pictures 
of King Arthur, especially those of him in life, are exceedingly 
fine. No nobler conception can well be imagined than the one 
Mrs, Cameron gives us of ‘‘the passing of Arthur,”—Arthur wist- 
fully and wrathfully gazing at Modred, the author of all the 
treachery which had ruined his ideal kingdom, and hardly holding, 
though still holding to his faith in God, in the midst of that final 
agony of desolation. No one could easily find an expression 
of face more completely blending the weird and ghostly anguish 
of the last great temptation,—the temptation to think himself 
forsaken of God,—with the wrath of a true judge and the horror 
of a true knight at the embodiment of sin and treachery. ‘That 
half-scared face with which mortal goodness sees the preternatural 
darkness of the catastrophe of all its hopes, is given him, but in it 
also gleams the expiring fire of a great nature and a great career, 
leaping up for the last effort. It seems to us scarcely possible to 
admire either of the illustrations of King Arthur too much, but in 
the last of the two the mixed clements of sovereignty, chivalry, 
judgment, and desolation are mingled with marvellous success, 
It is not merely the moment of the last blow at Modred, it is the 
whole of the wonderful picture of Arthur’s forsakenness as Mr. 
Tennyson has given it to us which the illustration recalls :— 
*T found Him in the shining of the stars, 
I marked Him in the flowering of His fields ; 


But in His ways with men I find him not,— 
I waged his wars, and now I pass and die. 


For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 

And have but stricken with the sword in vain; 

And all whereon I leaned in wife and friend 

Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 

Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 

My God! Thou hast forgotten me in my death : 

Nay—God, my Christ—I pass, but shall not die.” 
Again, nothing can be finer in its way,—and here the success is not 
merely in depicting great qualities, but also in the delineation of 
small ones,—than Mrs. Cameron’s illustration of the little novice 
conversing with Queen Guinevere in her shame and dejection. The 
little maid who took the Queen out of herself by a ‘babbling 
heedlessness” is as happily delineated here,—her kindliness, her 
vacancy, and yet active vacancy, as distinguished from passive 
vacancy of mind,—as is Guinevere’s stately dejection and the 
shadow of her self-abasement. Nothing can be better than the 
peculiar expression of conventual simplicity,—a genuine simpli- 
city, and yet one of artificial manufacture, and mixed with that 
love of small gossip which so often distinguishes the convent,—in 
the little novice’s face. But it seems to us one of the few cases 
in which Mrs. Cameron has succeeded in an illustration of a 
subject of the non-intellectua!l kind. We cannot at all appreciate 
her illustrations of ‘*‘ The May Queen,” or of ‘‘ King Cophetua and 
the Beggar-maid,” or of ‘‘ Mariana in the Moated Grange,” who, 
by the way, instead of looking like the picture of that sickness 
which comes of hope deferred till it ceases to be hope, looks as 
plump and jolly as the happiest of little women, when in a 
momentary fit of indigestion, as she regrets that last helping of 
apple-pie, could possibly look. 


Indeed, Mrs, Cameron is evidently not at all at her bost in the | ; } 
| WHEN we take up a novel by Mr. Mortimer Collins, we are at least 


attempt to discriminate refined moods of mere sentiment. Perhaps 
the most skilful of these efforts is the one of Maud standing as 
a sort of embodied passion-flower at the gate covered with passion- 
flowers ;—and yet what has become of that ‘least little delicate 
aquiline curve in a sensitive nose” it is hard for the eye to 
see, though we will not be rash enough to say it is not there. 
(This is the picture, by the way, which has been so sadly 
burlesqued in Messrs. Henry 8. King and Co.’s Cabinet Edition of 


Maud and Enoch Arden,” where poor Maud is depicted as one | 





. ° . a 
who might easily drive a man mad from the very Opposite cange 


to that which actually drove the hero of the poem mad,—namely 

from being the very essence of ugly common-place.) Maud is 
soft and delicate and tender enough, though it is hardly possible 
to give adequately to the picture those complex qualities which 
poetry has so much more power to portray. But the other 
illustrations intended to paint complex moods of sentiment 
seem to us artificial, and not fascinating. The Princess and her 
Court are exceedingly uninteresting, and the lady who sings of the 
‘tears from the depths of some divine despair ” looks decidedly a 
“*strong-minded” woman, trying to persuade the world that she 
is not unsexed by her struggles for the ‘rights of woman” ;—ang 
this she endeavours to prove by indulging in a vein of the 
morbidest feeling, and looking as susceptible and unstrung as she 
knows how. The young lady who is listening to ‘the horns of elf. 
land faintly blowing” has nothing particular in her face; and ag 
for the beggar-maid who comes and captivates King Cophetua in 
that ‘poor attire” which is so conspicuously adorned with fiye 
flounces, we are entirely unable to agree with the king's ayowed 
opinion that she was ‘‘more beautiful than day.” We cannot 
detect a single touch of the ‘‘ lovesome mien ” which so fascinated 
everybody, and her arms are certainly not so laid across her breast 
as to give any conception of simplicity in the attitude. Still less 
do the ‘* May Queens” please us. The poem itself is to our 
mind one of the least agreeable of all Mr. Tennyson's poems; 
we see more simplesse than simplicity in its glee and its pathos, 
more self-consciousness all through than is at all consistent 
with the intention to contrast the wild and wayward beauty of 
joyous health and life, with the pale and chastened resignation 
of early death. But granting the poem, the illustrations seem to 
us singularly little like it. Can this large-made and rather clumsy 
young woman be the ‘ Jittle” Alice who ran by her lover like a “ flash 
of light?” She looks in all three pictures much more like a woman of 
twenty-eight than a girl of the age indicated in Tennyson's poem, 
There is none of the gaiety, or vivacity, or mischief in her looks 
which is painted in the May Queen, and the die-away expression 
in the third picture is a die-away expression which seems to be 
assumed of malice aforethought. In fact, these illustrations are 
to us simply distasteful. It was a very difficult subject, no doubt, 
for without the aid of colour it was very hard to convey some of 
the chief features of the poem. But even allowing for the difficulty, 
the studies do not seem to us well conceived. ‘The illustrations 
are embodiments not of sentiment, but of sentimentality. Again, 
what sage like Merlin could possibly have been fascinated by such 
a Vivien as this,—not a little fairy of bewitching falsehood, but 
a gawky and plain, though wanton damsel ? 

However, where there is so much that is fine, it is some- 
what cross-grained to dwell on what we cannot like, especially 
as we have not yet mentioned nearly all of the more 
successful efforts. In ‘Elaine’ we think Mrs. Cameron has suec- 
ceeded much better than usual with her love-lorn subjects. There 
is real tenderness and disappointed tenderness in Elaine’s face, 
and the picture of the arrival of the fair corpse in Arthur's palace, 
and of Sir Launcelot and Sir Gawain and Sir Galahad coming to 
gaze on it, is a very fineone. The picture of Enid, again,—not the 
Enid in the white dress who is going to the old cabinet,—but the 
Enid who is singing the song, ‘‘ Turn, fortune, turn thy wheel,” is 
unusually gracious, patient, tender, and attractive. It is, to our 
minds, a face of far deeper beauty than Maud’s, and singularly 
expressive of the boldness and yet depth of sweetness of that very 
chivalric Griselda. And again, the picture of Gareth nursed and 
watched by Lynette, who is repenting her of all her teasing, is 
a graceful one. But after all, these illustrations of Mrs. 
Cameron’s must live chiefly by their noble delineations of Arthur 
and Guinevere, and of the scenes of higher tragedy in their fates, In 


these studies Mrs. Cameron’s illustrations seem to us all we could 


ask. And if where a lighter fancy is required, she frequently fails, 


‘at least she fails only where failure matters least, and succeeds 
' where success involves the highest triumph. 


SWEET AND TWENTY.* 


pretty sure of one thing,—it will not be insipid. We may find it 
wild and strange, or we may quarrel with the author for a way he 
has of occasionally overstepping the limits of good taste, and 


| descanting a little too often on the same subject; but we shall 


not complain that he is either monotonous or wearisome, and we 
must give him credit for considerable originality and a good deal 
of insight. Moreover, he is not wordy. In his present novel he 





* Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett 
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eet those two faults from which he cannot always be ac- 
por nd writes in his best manner. Nothing can be better, 
than his picture of the Carr family, or his deserip- 
«ne of the little old lady of the manor, and that brave 
ent Sir Hugh Luttrel ; while the two very dissimilar girls 
ts ave an equal right to the title of heroine, notwith- 
t and Twenty,” are drawn 


quitted, a 
for instance, 


soldie 
who seem to h : 
standing that Fay is the real ‘* Swee 
wit sayeint " : : 
is particularly bewitching ; if we take exception to anything 
about her, it must be to her extraordinary passion for climbing, 
At every crisis of her fate this damsel is literally ° up a tree,” and 
it is rather absurd to see her enamoured swains climbing after her 
into her “sky parlour” in the old cedar, although she herself is 
yery much at home there. With all her wildness, Fay is very 
well able to take care of herself, and has very definite ideas on 
the subject of matrimony. She has no pride, in the evil sense, 
yet no one could be more alive to the exigencies of social position 
than is this young lady. This is her ultimatum at seventeen :— 
«When I marry, I must marry a man, not merely something in 
the City. I could marry a poet, or a soldier, or a Member of 
Parliament, if he were honest, or a parson, if he really believed in 
Christ; but to marry a man who buys and sells, whether it’s 
wholesale or retail, seems to me dreadful.” 

Now, as Fay has Sir Hugh for a father, and has been brought 
up from her eleventh year by that pearl of old ladies, Mistress 
Hannah Litton, it is quite natural that she should be honest, 
frank, and unconventional ; and her Indian birth and her brilliant 
French mother sufficiently account for a precocity which is never 
strained or out of character, but which adds a quaintness and 
piquancy to the character of this charming little maiden. The 
man she does eventually marry is quite worthy of her, although 
few men in the position of Sir Hugh Luttrel would give an only 
daughter and great heiress to one who had not only risen from 
the ranks, but whose parents occupied so humble a station in his 
own close vicinity. Mr. Collins, however, guards against any 
thought of this kind, by hinting that old Carr undoubtedly had 
gentle blood in his veins, and therefore when his sons, by their 
own merit and industry, were able to take their places in a sphere 
to which they had not been born, they behaved as true gentlemen, 
and not as *‘snobs.” Throughout the book we constantly find 
the aristocratic and democratic element side by side, jostling each 
other and mingling together, as in real life. Price Roden—Sir 
Price, as he afterwards becomes—is one of those great ironmasters 
who have risen by sheer force of genius and resolution to be a 
power in the world, or at all events, to wield immense influence 
over large masses of people. Irontown has arisen at his bidding, 
and arisen close to the secluded and exclusive little borough of 
Westbury, where the Littons had for ages ruled supreme as lords 
of the manor. Miss Litton believes in the Church of England, 
thinks Free-trade a blunder, holds with a thousand notions which 
to Price Roden and his son Paul are but antiquated delusions, and 
does not appreciate the invasion of cinder mountains and smoky 
chimneys into a peaceful, smiling country. However, she can 
admire honesty and perseverance, and cannot refuse honour to 
whom honour is due, so she ends by being quite cordial to Sir 
Price, having for a long time been the friend of his son, who is a 


(and children,” and Mrs. Carr undoubtedly loved hers. 
| whereas she could always give vocal expression to her sen- 








much less estimable personage. ‘The contrast between the grandeur 
of Roden Hall and the artistic elegance of Westbury Place is 
very good ; each habitation exactly befits its inmates; and when 
Reginald Litton “‘ made a quaint quadrangle of rooms round a | 
central patio, which he roofed with glass and filled with rare 
plants ; ran up irregular turrets, and put odd-shaped rooms in | 
unexpected corners, and played all sorts of arabesque freaks,” | 
what could be the result but that he should provide it with a | 
fairy mistress? And such was his daughter, the lady of the 
manor :— 


“Every inch of her, and there were not many inches, seemed to 
support that dignity. She had calm, grey eyes and a smiling little | 
mouth, unchanged by age from what it was when boys thought it only | 
too kissable: and a hand soft and plump, and a figure like a girl’s, and 
&@ voice like Cordelia’s. She wore unusual colours in her dress, her 
favourite being grass-green, with falbalas the colour of dying rose- 
leaves. She sprinkled herself with diamonds here and there, and 
carried a long ivory fan, and looked altogether like a good fairy.” 
Round this old lady, who is as good as she is pleasant, cluster 
most of the interests of the tale; but yet, as a picture, the Carr 
family bear away the palm. Formerly overseer at Irontown, 
Fiddler Carr, as he is called, lives in a cottage upon the common, 
with his wife and two sons, the latter having been well educated | 
in the Irontown schools. Mrs. Carr, formerly Mrs. Roden’s 
Walting-maid, is a shrewd, clever, managing woman, thoroughly 
800d at heart, but gifted with a flow of words which were the 


| expression of what she herself desiguated as “spirit,” but which 
| ” 
other people called ** temper. 


‘A woman who can't scold,” 
I like a woman with 
her husband 
But 


says Mr. Collins, ‘‘is never of much use. 


a temper. Its existence shows that she loves 


timents, her musical husband seldom spoke but through 


skill, and are both pleasing, because natural characters. Fay | his violin,—and of this instrument, a real Stradivarius, the 


gift of Price Roden, he was fully master; and wherever 
we meet with the old man, either in joyful strains, soft, 
sympathetic melodies, wailing, long-drawn sounds, or short, 
questioning notes, his beloved and unfailing companion keeps up 
an accompaniment to passing scenes. The boys, unlike, yet 
strongly attached to each other, are of course the pride of their 
parents. John, with his taste for mathematics and mechanics, 
naturally distinguishes himself at the iron works ; and Bob, great 
at cricket and foot-ball, a fearless rider, and devoted to athletic 
sports, is as evidently cut out for a soldier; and yet but for the 
fact of both brothers being attached to the same village beauty, 
such a consummation would never have been reached. Sarah 
Daw’s coquetry and vulgar ambition are, in fact, the cause of good 
instead of evil to all save herself. Mr. Collins has expended a 
good deal of description upon this little servant, on account of 
the influence which even so silly and vain a little creature is 
capable of exerting over men; for her own sake, she certainly is 
not worth it, and it is no wonder that she excites the wrath of Mrs. 
Carr, who says to her son that if he can resist a pink and white 
face, she is the mother of a wiser man than Solomon. Her 
lamentation to Edith about “those creatures in petticoats ” might be 
uttered still more feelingly at this moment, only instead of saying 
that ‘‘ they'd learn the pianner if they might,” we should have to say 
that they actually do perform that feat, and that the stylish bonnets 
are not only desired, but possessed. Certain it is that people are 
none the happier since the pride which they once took in keeping 
true to their own station in life has become obsolete, and work 
of most kinds is looked upon as a degradation rather than as 
honourable employment. 

Olid Carr, who has lived to see one of his sons Sir Price 
Roden’s partner, and the other a major in a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, and both unspoilt, is supremely happy ; and it is a pretty 
picture to see these young men at the dear old cottage again, 
enjoying their game of quoits, and the old-fashioned, homely 
supper, and listening to the Stradivarius, as in the days before 
their greatness. ‘The old fiddler does not often make a speech, 
but he one day thus addresses his sons :— 

“Tm an oldish man, boys, and I’ve done nothing particular in the 
world except play a few tunes, and catch a few fish, and love my old 
woman, and bring up you two youngsters to do better far than your 
father. And I’m thankful for you, lads, and so is the mother. We've 
prayed for you, many’s the time; and no man shall persuade me prayer 
isn’t answered. You're both doing well, but you both ought to marry. 
No man has done his duty till he marries. What should I be without 
your mother? They joke about it, lads, and call a wife a man’s better 
half,—but it’s true, and no joke. Women cre better than men, and when 
a man marries he gets better. Now, it’s quite time you thought about 
it, boys, so listen to what I say.” 

Not bad advice, if all the wives were as true-hearted as the sharp- 
tongued Betty Carr. There is, however, one thing which is very 
pleasing in this love-story,—it is essentially pure ; and that isa 
pretty strong recommendation, in a day when even feminine 
writers too often choose to dilate upon what is evil. When 
watching the weakness of Paul Roden, in which the effect of his 
father’s training, or rather the lack of it, is ably shown, we are 
not required to follow him into any scenes of vice ; and in taking 
leave of characters which have occupied our attention for so long 
a time, we feel that we can to do so in Christian charity with 
them all. 

PROFESSOR CAIRNES'S RECENT ECONOMICAL 
WRITINGS.* 

ANYTHING written by Professor Cairnes on political economy 
is sure to command the attention of all who are interested 
in the development of a science which with every advance has 
discovered some erroneous policy or false doctrine, not only 
thwarting human progress, but also at variance with the par- 
ticular interests of those who are supposed to benefit by it, and 
who defend and support it with all their strength and energy. 
In the books now before us, Professor Cairnes has investigated 
with great subtlety and power some of its most difficult problems, 





* 1. Some Leading Principles of Political Economy. By J. E. Cairnes. London: 


Macmillan. 1874. 
2. The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. By J. E. Cairnes. 


London: Macmillan. 1878. 
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a clear conception of which is absolutely essential in order to 
understand the intimate connection which exists between indi- 
vidual and national interests, and between national progress and 
international prosperity. 

The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy is a 
new and enlarged edition of some lectures which Professor 
Cairnes delivered some years ago in Dublin, on the method which 
should be adopted in order to discover the laws of the production 
and distribution of wealth. Some passages have been altered, 
some new topics treated, and a new lecture on the place and pur- 
pose of Definition in economic science inserted. After an intro- 
ductory lecture, in which Professor Cairnes discusses the sig- 
nificance of the term ‘‘science” in political economy, and the 
evils which must result from ignoring the scientific character of 
economic speculation, he proceeds to investigate whether political 
economy ought to be classed with the physical or with the mental 
sciences, After carefully weighing the arguments brought for- 
ward by Mill and Senior in support of the opinion that only such 
of the laws of production as are also laws of the human mind 
belong to economic science, he contends that as the subject- 
matter with which the economist has to deal is composed neither 
exclusively of material elements nor of mental feelings, but is of a 
complex character, Political Economy cannot be regarded either 
as a purely mental or as a purely physical science. And in sup- 
port of this view he appeals to the causes which determine the 
rate of wages :—‘‘It is evident,” he says, ‘‘that the objects which 
the labourer receives are material objects, but those material 
objects are invested by the mind with a peculiar attribute, in con- 
sequence of which they are considered as possessing value ; and it 
is in their complex character as physical objects invested with the 
attribute of value, that the political economist considers them. 
The subject-matter, therefore, of the wages problem possesses 
qualities derived alike from physical and mental nature; con- 
sequently, if it is to be denominated from the nature of its 
subject-matter, it is equally entitled or disentitled to the 
character of a physical or mental problem.” (p. 33.) It thus 
appears that the subject-matter of economic science holds an 
intermediate position between the physical and mental sciences, 
and is a science which occupies itself with the investigation 
of social, political, and even historical questions, in so far as 
they throw light on the production of wealth and the phenomena 


French Revolution. Whilst his contemporaries were with ye 
few exceptions proclaiming the indefinite perfectibility of man. 
kind, he was endeavouring to point out the limits of human 
progress. He insisted that agriculture cannot be extended ag 
much as trade, that the growth of population is only beneficial up 
to the point within which the increasing numbers can support 
themselves with security, and that when this point is reached 
celibacy is as necessary as marriage in order to maintain popu. 
lation in its proper proportions. He also taught that the 
wealth of a nation cannot be increased by decreasing the number 
of holidays, or by giving work to the disoccupanti. If the 
practical influence of this remarkable writer has not been very 
considerable, this is owing partly to the extravagance of some of 
his opinions, but it has, no doubt, been chiefly caused by his 
confused writing, which is fatiguing in the extreme. But 
although Ortes did on so many points anticipate Malthus, we 
are far from thinking that Professor Cairnes has estimated 
too highly the importance of the writings of the latter. and ag 
he truly says, it is owing to Malthus that the opinions on 
the policy which ought to be followed as regards population 
are so entirely different from those which were held and acted 
upon up to the close of the last century. This lecture, however, 
is not only remarkable as showing the services which Malthus 
has rendered to economic science, and as containing a clear ex. 
position of Malthusian doctrine ; it is, moreover, important as illus. 
trating Professor Cairnes’s general position towards the science, 
without which many would find it difficult to follow his reasoning 
in his great work On Some Leading Principles of Political Economy. 
This book is divided into three parts. ‘The first part is devoted 
to an investigation of the general problem of value, which em. 
braces inquiries into the conditions essential to the existence of 
value and into the conditions which determine it. The second 
part treats of questions connected with labour and capital, 
and in this portion of the work there is an elaborate ex- 
position of the wages-fund theory, and a reply to Mr. 
| Thornton’s objections to this doctrine, as well as some keen 
| cxtéiotem of Mill's position in regard to it in the last years of 
| his life. Professor Cairnes, in the third part of his work, dis- 
‘cusses the theory of international trade, and in his treatment of 
| the controversy between Free-trade and Protection he is often as 


| happy in his reasoning as he is always brilliant in his style. 





of exchanges. This proposition being established, Pr. fessor Before proceeding to deal with specific problems of value, 
Cairnes defines political economy ‘as the science which traces the | Professor Cairnes devotes a chapter to the consideration of the 
phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth up to | agencies of Supply and Demand, and points out that the funda- 
their causes, in the principles of human nature, and the laws and | mental truth to be seized in connection with those agencies, is that 
events, physical, political, and social, of the external world.” (p. 57.) | Supply and Demand, considered as aggregates, are not independ- 

Having thus described the character and defined the science | ent but mutually dependent phenomena, so strictly connccted, that 
of political economy, Professor Cairnes proceeds to investi- | neither can increase or diminish without a corresponding increase 
gate the method which should be adopted in order to discover | or diminution of the other, and he defines the terms as follows :— 
its laws, and after an exhaustive examination of the inductive ‘Demand, as the desire for commodities or services, seeking its 
method, in which he conclusively shows that it is in the] end by an offer of general purchasing power; and Supply, as the 
strict sense of the term unsuited to economic inquiry, he contends | desire for general purchasing power, sccking its end by an offer 
that as the economist starts with a knowledge of the ultimate | of specific commodities or services” (p. 21). It is easy to per- 
principles which govern economic phenomena, viz., certain mental | ceive that Demand and Supply, thus defined, are analogous 


feelings and animal propensities in human beings, he must regard 
deduction as his principal resource, and must employ the facts 
furnished by experience to prove the conclusions which he has 
thus obtained. Such is the method of investigation which Pro- 


fessor Cairnes considers the true one to be followed in economic | 


investigation, and such certainly has been the method which has 
been generally employed by the great masters of economic science. 
As an illustration of this method, Professor Cairnes explains the 


conceptions, and Professor Cairnes does well to insist upon this 
point, because so well known an economist as Mill countenances 
the contrary view. That writer, speaking of the ratio between 
demand and supply, asks, ‘‘ What ratio can there be between 
a quantity and a desire, or even a desire combined with 
power?” But it is incorrect to consider Supply simply as a 
quantity. In the true conception of Supply, as well as in the 
true conception of Demand, there is a mental as well as a material 








reasoning by which Malthus established his celebrated doctrine of j element, and in each case the complex phenomenon is limited by 
population, and the lecture which he devotes to this subject | its material element, “Supply by the quantity of specific com- 
is, perhaps, the most important in the whole book. Professor | modities offered for sale, and Demand by the quantity of pur- 
Cairnes does not indeed answer all the objections which have been chasing power offered for their purchase.” So that, although it 
brought against the doctrine of Malthus, for he expressly con- lis true that Supply is measured by the quantity offered, and not 
fines himself to investigating those which seem to him most suit- | by the desire to obtain general purchasing power, it is no less true 
able to illustrate his economic method. During the course of | that Demand is measured not by the desire to obtain the com- 
this Jecture he notices incidentally how far Malthus may be con- | modities or services offered for sale, but by the quantity of ge neral 
sidered to have been anticipated by other writers, and instancing purchasing power which is offered in exchange for them. 'There- 
Botero, a Piedmontese Jesuit, who appears to have held the Mal- | fore, both in Supply and in Demand there is a mental element, a 
thusian doctrine, he insists, nevertheless, that for all practical | desire, and a material element, specific commodities or services, 
purposes it was wholly unappreciated before Malthus wrote. Pro-| and hence the conceptions are strictly analogous. We cannot 
fessor Cairnes does not, however, allude to Giammaria Ortes, a i think that this point can be too strongly insisted upon, or that 
much more considerable man than Botero, whose unquestionable Professor Cairnes has devoted too much space toits proof, because 
achievement in the history of the science it is,on many points, to have | the proposition, although fundamental and elementary, is often 
anticipated the great English economist. Ortes was a Venetian monk | entirely ignored even by economists of repute, and hence arises 
| the confusion of thought which so generally prevails on such 
entails, mortmain, &c., and put himself generally in opposition to subjects as wages, money, or foreign trade. 

the views of political economy which prevailed on the eve of the | In the chapter which he devotes to the consideration of 


who wrote towards the close of the last century some treatises on 
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rmal value, Professor Cairnes is naturally led to investigate 
no ane, 


current theories , , . 
= pence an that the view enunciated by Mill may fairly 
a 


be considered as being generally accepted by economists. Ac- 
cording to that writer, ‘cost of production consists of several 
elements, some of which are constant and universal, others occa- 
sional. ‘The universal elements of the cost of production are 
the wages of the labour and the profits of the capital. The 
occasional elements are taxes, and any extra cost occasioned by 
ascarcity value of some of the requisites.” (Principles of Political 
Economy, book iii., chap. vi.) Professor Cairnes holds that this 
conception confounds things in their nature not only distinct, but 
antithetical; that it mixes up together ideas so profoundly 
opposed to each other as cost and the reward of cost, that it sets 
in an essentially false light the incidents of production and ex- 
change, and that it must lead those who adopt it into hopeless 
errors of all kinds not only as regards value, but also as 
regards many vital questions in the higher regions of economic 
seience. He asserts that if Mill's analysis be accepted, and 
that if wages and profits be taken as the only constituents of the 
cost of production, it must follow that ‘‘the cost of producing 
commodities, taking industry as a whole, is a constant con- 
dition, incapable, however great or universal the progress of 
industrial improvement, of undergoing change.” 

Having pointed out some of the principal objections to 
Mill's theory of the cost of Production, Professor Cairnes 
proceeds to give a fresh exposition of the doctrine. He resolves 
the cost of Production into three elements,—Labour, Abstinence, 
and Risk, the first borne by the labourer, the second by the 
capitalist, the third by both; and after devoting several pages to 
avery lucid examination of the labour-element of cost, to the 
relation of skill to cost, to the nature of abstinence, and to the 
nature of Reciprocal Demand, he sums up his view as to the opera- 
tion of Reciprocal Demand and cost of Production upon normal 
value as follows :—‘‘ Reciprocal International Demand determines 
the average level of prices throughout the entire trade of each com- 
mercial country in relation to that prevailing in other countries in 
commercial connection with it. Reciprocal Domestic Demand 
determines certain minor relative averages extending over classes 
of articles, the products of non-competing industrial groups ; 
while cost of Production acts upon particular commodities, and 
in each case within the range of industrial competition, deter- 
mines their relative prices. The actual price, therefore, of any 
given commodity will, it is evident, be the composite result of 


the combined action of these several agencies.” (p. 106.) Such | 


is Professor Cairnes’s view of the cost of Production and Reciprocal 
Demand, as governing normal value, and even those who may 
not entirely concur in it must acknowledge the ability and 
ingenuity with which he defends it. 

It is difficult to praise too highly the manner in which Professor 
Cairnes, in the second part of this book, deals with subjects re- 
garding the relations between labour and capital. The whole 
labour question is treated by him with a clearness and a depth of 
sympathy rarely found in the best economical writings, and we 
earnestly recommend its careful study to those false friends of the 
working-classes who encourage them to place exclusive reliance 
on Trades Unionism, and also to those who dream of a redistri- 
bution of wealth on principles which could only be carried into 
effect by invoking the powers of the State, and which must in- 
evitably bring ruin and disaster on any society which adopts them. 

In the third part of this book, in which the conditions under 
which international trade arises and the advantages derived from 
it are treated, Professor Cairnes finds himself obliged to devote 
some space to the great controversy between Free-traders and 
Protectionists. Some hundred and seventy years have passed 
since Fénelon, who was certainly one of the greatest political | 
geniuses of his age and country, advocated the principles of Free- | 
trade. Since that time, the doctrine has been formulated by | 
economists and scientifically proved ; it has been held by such 
political philosophers as Condillac and Burke, and accepted 
in principle by such great practical statesmen as Turgot 
and Pitt, Huskisson and Peel, yet there is not a single 
theory in polities so little understood, and it may be doubted 
whether the theory of Protection was ever stronger with- 
in the last thirty years than it is at this moment. ‘The 
essence of this pernicious doctrine is to protect native industry 
by excluding the entrance into the protected country of articles 
which could compete with it; and the result of that policy, i 
Consistently carried out, would inevitably be simply to extinguish 
foreign trade. Our space does not permit us to follow Professor 
Cairnes in his powerful criticism of the fatal and demoralising 


as to the nature of cost of Production, | 


effects of the protective system. He shows how injurious it is to 
the national industry which it is supposed to promote, and he points 
| to the results of the Morrill tariff in the United States to illustrate 
| the effect of that attempt to override the laws of nature, and 
calls attention to the serious check which the commercial 
‘progress of the United States has suffered since its introdue- 
tion. The external trade of the country has fallen from 81 
| to 19 per cent., commercial tonnage has declined, the business 
| of shipbuilding has been almost destroyed, and the real re- 
| muneration of the United States labourer has fallen in a propor- 
tion to his former earnings of not less than twenty per cent. Such 
}are some of the results of the Protectionist experiment in the 
United States, and similar consequences must always follow where 
the animating principle of a commercial policy is a suicidal 
jealousy of foreign competition. 

We recommend both these works, and especially Some Leading 
Principles of Political Economy, to the careful study of our readers. 
It bechoves English politicians to master at least the great funda- 
mental truths of economic science, and above all things, clearly 
to understand the general question of international trade. Sir 
Robert Peel, writing to Lord Hardinge on the 4th of July, 
1846, speaks of the satisfaction with which he heard, a few days 
previously, on the 25th of June, two hours before he was ejected 
from power, a couple of drowsy Masters in Chancery mumble at 
the table of the House of Commons that the Lords had agreed 
to the Customs Duties Bills and to the Corn Importation 
Bill without any amendment. That date not only marks an 
important moment in our national history, it is one, we are sure, 
that will be remembered by posterity as commencing a new era in 
the history of mankind. It was then that the English nation 
accepted and began to practise the doctrine which must become, 
sooner or later, the vivifying principle of a new international 
life. Englishmen are accustomed to look back to the history 
of their country with pride, and to reflect with satisfaction 
that no disaster can now rend from England some of her proudest 
titles to the admiration and gratitude of mankind. But if they 
only remain true to themselves, and if English statesmen will 
prudently, but steadily and bravely push the doctrine of Free- 
trade to its legitimate consequences, and endeayour to realise the 
radical changes which the ultimate acceptance of this principle by 
other countries must bring about in international life, there is 
every reason to hope, notwithstanding some sinister signs, that 
England may occupy even a more splendid position in the future 
than ever she has done in the most glorious moments of the past. 








LUARD'S * MATTHEW PARIS.”* 

| IN introducing a portion of the Chronica Majora which is 
| generally more important and national than we have found the 
 commensemenie of this work (see Spectator, September 14, 1872), 
| Mr. Luard speaks of the old editions by Archbishop Parker and 
|his revisor Wats (1640) as thoroughly untrustworthy, the text 
not having been corrected by the best Oxford MS., and being, 
moreover, corrupted by errors and inconsiderate alterations of 
which a long list is placed before us. Among the most striking 
examples, we find an emphatic testimony to the moral conduct of 
William the Conqueror in his youth, which has been completely 
falsified and reversed ; we find afterwards that William Rufus 
had not only the crown of England left him by his father, but 
also his mother’s inheritance and the State treasure, so that Prince 
Ilenry was passed over altogether; and in Stephen's reign we 
find Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, consecrated not by 
the papal legate solely, but by the legate and a bishop, the 
words ‘“‘ipso legato” having been gradually altered to ‘‘episcopo 
| cum legato.” In many other altered passages we may find that 
the original text has been misconstrued, or that new expressions 
have been introduced, more or less successfully, for the sake of 








elegance. ‘The entire chronicle is regarded by our editor as having 
| served Matthew Paris asa rough draft of his /Jistoria Anglorum ; it 
represents, in fact, an earlier chronicle compiled in the monastery 
| of St. Albans, in the margin of which he has written corrections, 
| additions, and sometimes rough memoranda of passages to be 
| rejected or repolished, as we may see by such words as “imper- 
| tinens,” “‘vaeat,” “hoe ante,” &e. This old document, of whose 
authorship Mr. Luard at first spoke indefinitely, he now assigns in 
| part to an Abbot John, whose work seems to have ended in the 
| year 1188, where we have the memorandum, ‘ usque hue chronica 
This is supposed to refer to 


| Johannis abbatis, et hic finis.” 
| Johannes de Cella,” twenty-first abbot of St. Albans (from 1195 


* Matthaei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Alberni, Chronica Majora. Edited by Henry 
Riehards Luard, M.A., &c., Vol. 11, A.D. lUs7 to AD. 1216. Published uuder the 


direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1874. 
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to 1214), who had been noted for his learning while a student at | and insisted on some intimations given in them of a “‘prophetig 
Paris, and as Matthew Paris tells us (Gesta Abbatum), might | soul.” To the miracles wrought at Becket’s shrine, the abbot 
be considered as ‘“‘a Priscian in grammar, an Ovid in prosody, | gives ample testimony, including among them the resuscitation 
and a Galen in medicine” (we must pass over a quainter phrase | not only of men and women, but of inferior animals,—a statement 
which extols his proficiency in the last-mentioned art). The | which we may commend to the attention of some modern theorists, 
circumstances of his having introduced into the abbey the his- | The last paragraphs compiled by Abbot John relate chiefly to the 
torical compendium of Petrus Comestor (see our former number), victories of Saladin in the Holy Land. 
and of his having been at one time Prior of Wallingford, have | Under the hands of Roger of Wendover our Chronicle seems to 
furnished some arguments for Mr. Luard’s identification of him. | undergo a slight general improvement in style and matter, He is 
From the year 1188, Roger of Wendover seems to have been | favourably disposed to Coeur de Lion, gives a peculiar account of 
the first compiler of the Chronicle, in which he may be considered | his having redeemed the relics which had been seized by Saladin 
as an original authority after 1202; Matthew Paris follows | throughout the Holy Land, and in mentioning how he was im. 
him with little variation up to 1213, and then begins to incor- | prisoned at Trifels, has ingeniously quoted Aristotle to show that 
porate his own additions with the text, except in some passages | the race who gave their name to this place deemed it a virtue to 
which indicate a later revision. As neither Matthew Paris nor | kill their parents. But we may have further occasion to speak of 
Abbot John was remarkable for accuracy, it may be imagined | this author in connection with Mr. Luard’s next volume. Matthew 
that the Chronica Majora have a very patchy appearance, and | Paris's additions are still desultory and malicious ; he asserts that 
that we have two or three separate entries under various dates of | the king wilfully lost his great seal, and had a new one, under 
such events as the foundation of Battle Abbey and the execution | which all his dependents, and especially the prior of St. Albans, 
of Waltheof. In point also of style and Latinity, the work is | were forced to have their charters renewed, neither gratuitously 
very unequal; Abbot John borrowed his records from more than | nor without crossing the Channel. By way of showing his impar. 
forty authors, and has often disfigured their mode of writing by tiality, he abuses Saladin, and tells a strange story of his murder. 
Matthew Paris always loves jingle and verbal | ing a captive with his own hands after inquiring how the latter 


his condensations. 
The | would have acted in his place. The same author blunderingly 


antithesis, and affects largely the diction of the Vulgate. 





rhetorical manner, as well as the superstition of William of 
Malmesbury, is preserved by his copyists to an extent that must 
frequently force itself upon the attention of the reader. The 
substance of the history in general is mostly English or eccle- 
siastical, but we find in it a pretty full account of the first Crusade 
(in which William of Tyre is closely followed), beside a liberal 
admixture of miraculous legends from various sources, such as 
that of our old acquaintance, the rat-devoured bishop. 

The most prominent of the passages which are printed in 
large type, and for which Matthew Paris is especially re- 


sponsible, appear to us, exclusively of local records and scraps | 


traced by Mr. Luard to the Southwark Annals, to be more 
remarkable as literary extravagances than for their histori- 
cal value. 


digious narratives, but those which he furnishes are peculiarly | 


tinged with the rancour of a clerical partisan, or with the levity 
and assurance of a satirist. In connection with the death of Rufus, 
he piles portent upon portent, making that King dream the dream 
of a cannibal, and after his death appear in the likeness of a naked 
black man conveyed on the back of a diabolical goat. Queen 
Matilda is supposed to have accepted a husband with great reluct- 


ance, and to have pronounced a curse on her future offspring | 


(‘‘ Consentio, sed fructum ventris nei diabolo commendo "’) ; after- 
wards poor Prince William and the companions of his shipwreck 
are stated to have incurred this judgment by an infamous crime. 
King Henry's ingratiating speeches are hyperbolically described 
as ‘‘super mel et favum oleumque mellita et mollita.” 
assured also that he blinded his brother Robert, whose afflictions, 
however, were not, on the whole, unmerited. To Abbot John’s 
account of the state in which the royal lamprey-lover left his 
mortal tenement it was not easy to add new horrors, but Matthew 
introduces prematurely a tempest in which the world seemed to 
be collapsing. 

Of Stephen, our Chronicles tell us little, except in accordance 
with the plain statements of Henry of Huntingdon. The abbot, 
however, bids adieu to him as ‘ militi egregio et mente piissimo.” 
We have some further notices of the contemporary crusade, but 
Matthew concludes the subject in a very summary way; his 
predecessor enlivens these worldly topics with a long narrative 
about Patrick’s purgatory, for which Mr. Longfellow might have 
found a place in his ‘Illustrations of Dante’s Comedy.” The 
life and miracles of the hermit Wulfric are added; we must pass 
over many similar legends in other places. 

Of Henry II. the Abbot speaks without bitterness, though, of 
course, censuring the Constitutions of Clarendon, and siding with 
Becket in the subsequent controversy. He has not exactly given 
a full or clear account of this affair, but has arranged his matter 
more formally thant usual, and quoted in full some interesting 
documents. He has stooped to a satirical myth in order to vilify 
the policy of the Bishop of London (Gilbert). To all this part 
of the text Matthew has scarcely added anything but a silly com- 
ment on the unlucky Tuesdays of the Archbishop's life. He has 
also inserted Pope Alexander's letter to the Sultan of Iconium on 
the ‘Evidences of Christianity,” with the sole object, as one might 
suspect, of appending some sarcasms on the unequal proficiency 
of Rome in her “ faith and morals.” Matthew has described, how- 
ever, one or two of the concluding scenes in the life of Becket, 


All the precursors of Matthew are fond of pro- | 


We are, 


derives the word Alkoran, ‘‘alias Althoran,” from the Arabic 
Al, that is, totum! and thoran, law. We may give a somewhat 
abridged translation of the ‘‘story of the quarrel between Richard 
and Leopold, Duke of Austria,” as a further specimen of Matthew's 
levity and perverse ingenuity :— 

“ About this time the Duke came to Acre, to fight in fulfilment of his 
vow, &c. When his marshals who preceded him had taken quarters 
and made the necessary preparations for him, there came upon them in 
haste a certain knight of King Richard’s retinue, a Norman by nation, 
who, én the manner of his people boiling over with folly, asserted boast- 
fully that he had more right to that lodging than any one else, inas- 
much as he had come there first and marked it out for himself and 
his companions. Reproaches having been multiplied on both sides, 
| the clamour reached the ears of the King. The latter, too par. 
| tially and credulously disposed to the cause and the words of the 
Norman, fell into a fury against the Duke’s retinue, and without 
| weighing the Lord’s caution, ‘I will go down and see’ (Gen. xviii. 21), 





| ordered hastily (precepit precipitanter) and unseemlily that the Duke’s 
standard, which had been set up in the lodging for a token, should be 
| cast into a sewer. This when the Duke knew, being left shelterless 
and foully mocked by the voluble Normans, he went to the King and 
complained, but brought back nothing but scoffs. Thus despised by 
the King, the Duke turned to the King of Kings and with tears entreated 
the Lord God of vengeances that by crushing the proud He would here- 
after console the sufferer of so great a wrong...... For this deed, 
King Richard blushed afterwards when be was reproached not a little.” 


As the first precursor of Matthew Paris has found room in his 
annals for one vision of a future state, so Roger of Wendover 
gives us two ; and in one case the seer, the ‘‘ monk of Eynsham,” 
seems to have found ordinary pictures of hell deficient not only 
in physical horror, but in an obscenity which might dispose some 
ordinary sinners to sigh after heavenly purity. We have not 
exactly anything of this kind in that part of the Chronicle 
which Matthew has written, but we may perhaps recognise an 
equally audacious flight of fancy in his account of King John’s 
embassy to Morocco, in which he offered to renounce his faith 
and resign his dominions for the sake of being revenged upon his 
enemies, The disdain with which the Sultan regards his suppliant, 
his candid estimate of Christianity, and his philosophic principle 
of conservatism in religion are dramatically expressed, and such 
as a grain of truth would have rendered deeply interesting. As 
to John’s general character, we suppose he has few friends who 
will care much to vindicate him from the censures of any historical 
writer; but Matthew Paris’s licentious wit, his monstrous state- 
ments, and indiscriminate terms of censure may dispose us to read 
him cautiously even on this subject. His story of Pandulph’s 
trampling on the tribute-money paid by John has been properly 
rejected by Dr. Lingard. 

But it may be more useful to mention that Mr. Luard draws 
our attention to the licence with which Matthew and Roger have 
quoted Magna Charta, at once mixing it up, in spite of manifest 
incongruities, with the Forest laws of Henry III., introducing a 
clause from an unknown source, which can hardly be an entire 
fabrication, and altering another clause so that it enjoins the 
expulsion of the foreign mercenaries with the wife and children of 
one of them, and not simply that they should be incapacitated 
from holding office. Here Mr. Luard leaves it a question whether 
our authorities have represented the law with too much deference 
to the peculiar quarrels of their monastery, or rather to the 
predilections of the new Sovereign. 
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Spanish Reformers of Two Centuries from 1520. By FE. Boehmer, 

ter B. B. Wiffen. (Triibner.)—Mr. Wiffen was a member of the 
parte of Friends; he travelled into Spain, with the view of promoting 
ee abolition of the slave trade and slavery, having previously made 
the acquaintance of a Spanish gentleman of enlightened views ; he was 
thus led by circumstances to interest himself in Spanish religious 
history. So much, and little else, we gather from tho extremely vague 
and unsatisfactory memoir which is prefixed to this volume. The 
work itself has more of bibliographical than of literary interest. Mr. 
Witten collected a vast amount of knowledge about a number of men, 
of whom very few persons know even the names, the Spanish reformers. 
It had been his original intention to include about twenty names in his 
list. Of the lives of three of these he wrote sketches more or less 
slight, and he compiled lists of their works, Death “ prevented” him 
in the execution of his task, which he did not indeed begin until 
already advanced in years, Dr. Boehmer, who is a professor in 
the University of Strasburg, undertook the task of rendering into shape 
the materials which he left behind him. This task has been sufficienfly 
laborious, and Dr. Boehmer has performed it with the industry and care 
eharacteristic of his nation. The lives have been written anew,—there 


are three in this volume, those of ‘Juan and Alfonso de Valdés,” of | 


«Francisco and Jaime de Enzinas,” and of “Juan Diaz.” The biblio- 
graphical descriptions have also been dono over again. When we add 
that the editor gives the results of all this labour in English, it will be 
seen how laboriously he has performed his office. We are glad to 
notice in his prefage a testimony to the effect that “the accessibility of 
the English libraries and their arrangement for the convenience of the 
readers are unequalled,” as far as his experience goes. The notices 
of the Reformers mentioned are interesting. 
Valdés were happy enough to die before the breach between the old 
and new beliefs was regularly opened. Francisco de Enzinas was 
born about twenty years later. He presented a translation of part 
of the New Testament to Charles V., and was thrown into prison. 
From this he escaped to Wittenberg. His brother James had been 


burnt for heresy meanwhile at Rome. Francisco died of the plague in | 


1552. Juan Diaz, who was a fellow-townsman of the brothers Valdés, 
settled at Geneva. Ie was murdered near Augsburg by his own brother 
Alfonso, who was a priest. The Emperor and the Pope exerted them- 
selves, and successfully, to save him from punishment. A fratricide 
dictated by zeal seemed to them not to be acrime. The wretched man 
seems to have judged himself more severely, for he put an end to his 
own life, at Trent, in 1551, ¢.c., about six years afterwards. IHis pre- | 
sence at the Council, probably in attendance on a prelate, indicates that 
he was in favour with persons of importance. The Papacy had not then 
been driven by the modern spirit which it so hates to disavow the theo- | 
logical palliation of assassination. We note an interesting quotation from 
Alfonso de Castro’s “ Adversus Omnes Hereses, Libri XV.”:—“ Omnis | 
enim homo potest errare in tide, etiam si Papa sit. Nam de Liberio papa | 
constat fuisse Arianum, et Anastasium papam favisse Nestorianis, qui | 
historias legerit, non dubitat. Quod autem alii dicunt, eum, qui erra- | 
verit in fide obstinate, jam non esse papam, ac per hoc aflirmant papam | 
non posse esse hereticum est in re seria verbis velle jocari.” 

Under Pressure. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 vols, (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
There is no great harm about this work, but it has the great fault of | 
being without any discernible purpose or meaning. Hugh Haslip, the 
son of a wealthy farmer, wants to rise in life, and finds a help in the 
father of a school friend, Mr. Ingledew. As a matter of fact, he does not 
rise, but then he is just as well off without rising, for which, indeed, he 
was not very well fitted. His father leaves him plenty of money, and 
he marries a very pretty and amiable girl, who is, indeed, the niece of 
the landlady of his lodgings, but is quite good enough, and indeed too | 
good, for him. In fact, she turns out to bo a lady by birth. There is, | 
of course, a tragical element in the story, a seduction and a murder, but 
they are disposed of as unobjectionably as possible. By the way, is it | 
not a little odd for a young gentleman to ask a lady to find a place in | 
her houschold for a very pretty girl in whom he is interested? Given 
the man with impudence enough, where should we find the lady who 
would not open her eyes? But there are some little oddities in the 
r party at which Hugh is introduced into the 











book. Surely a dinner 
Society of “some fifty people” was a little more than large. This is, 
of course, the merest trifle, but if a writer when he takes a pen into 
his hands so loses his wits that he cannot remember the maximum 








number of a dinner party, what are we to think ? 

Govinda Sdémanta; or, the History of a Bengal Rdiyat. By tho Rev. | 
Lal Behari Day. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—Unfortunately for the literary 
success of this book, the hero of the tale is not the real hero. We have, 
indeed, the whole of his history from his birth to his death (he dies at 
the relief works at Burdwan during the famine of 1873), but he is a 
quite colourless and characterless personage. His father and his uncle, 
on the contrary, are distinctly and forcibly drawn, and it would have 
been far better if the story could have been made altogether to centre 
in them. Still we must be content with what we get, the more so as 
the author thus gets the opportunity of describing in interesting detail , 
the childhood, the school life, the marriage, and the after-life of the 


The two brothers De | 


| subject of his biography. Among these items nothing is more curious 
| than the school. It would have been well for the benefit of English 
| readers, who are notoriously ignorant of Indian affairs, if we had been 
| expressly told which of the troubles that poor Govinda Samanta under- 
went at the hands of his oppressors still press upon the Bengal riiyats; 
whether, for instance, the “ press-gang” system of the indigo-planters 
is still in force, or Zamindars can exercise the extortion which is here 
described. We cannot quite make out the author’s nationality, but his 
| English is certainly very good. He writes with simplicity and force, 
and certainly has contrived to produce a book of unusual merit. 


| The Hero of Elstow ; or, the Story of the Pilgrimage of John Bunyan. 
| By James Copner, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Copner is Vicar 
of the parish of Elstow, and his little book, which in any case would be 
| welcome, derives a certain special significance from the fact. The 
Church of England permitted, and even encouraged, though it did not 
actually carry into execution, the intolerance which distinguished the 
period intervening between the Restoration and the Revolution of 1688, 
| Bunyan was one of the most blameless, as he was one of the most dis- 
| tinguished of its victims, and thero is certainly propriety in the 
authorship of this record of his work and sufferings. Mr. Copner has, 
of course, the local knowledge required. Future pilgrims to Elstow will 
note the facts that the house in which Bunyan was born has been pulled 
down, but that another, in which he is believed to have lived for many 
| years, still stands. Tho biography is written in a very liberal and sen- 
| sible tone. We would commend especially chapter x. as worthy of 
| perusal, though it is somewhat pedantically called “psychological and 
complemental.” “What theory can be advanced to account adequately 
| for the extraordinary experiences which our hero went through?” 
| is the question which the author asks, and to which he gives an answer 
which most reasonable persons will accept. It is a happy idea of the 
author that Elstow parish church might be restored “as a monument 
| to Bunyan.” Here is an admirable suggestion of the common ground 
| of kindly and charitable feeling on which Churehmen and Dissenters 
| might meet. Something might bo done, at the came time, for the old 
| building which is now used as a meeting-house for “the respectable 
| body of Dissenters who trace their spiritual pedigree to Bunyan.” Even 
| the body in question is not probably at the present day so bigoted 





against all ornamentation as to decline the offer. 


| Life Among my Ain Folk, By the Author of “Johnny Gibb of 
Gushetneuk.” (Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh.)—There are four 
little tales in this book, and all of them are interesting. The author is 
well-known in the North of Scotland as one well able to paint rural 
characters and scenes from the life, and his sketches have a power, 
truthfulness, and consistency of purpose which are often wanting in 
| local renderings of provincial life. Of the four tales here given we are 
inclined to prefer, on the whole, the shortest, called “Francie Herrie- 
gerrie’s Sharger Laddie.” Its effect is very striking, more so than 
the story of “* Mary Williamson's Wee Maggie,” and it deals with a side 
of the agricultural labourer’s life which, in Scotland as in England, is 
full of bitterness and painful associations for all concerned. Francie 
is married, but has to slave from early morn till late at night ona farm 
miles away from his family, whom he sees only once a fortnight in the 
ordinary course of things. He strugyles to get out of this miserable state 
of life, but cannot, and has to plod away back to the farm-work again after 
a winter's job-work about the village. His boy—the “sharger,” or under- 
grown “ laddie”—is very intelligent but weak, and his parents have fears 
for him, that time only too well justifies, although his father meantimo 
builds fondly a little castle in the air for his son, in spite of them all. 


But the fears come true. Cooped up in the unhealthy alley of the agri- 


cultural village, poor little Willie pines away, and dies in his father’s 
absence. A mare at his master’s was near her foaling, and Francie 
could not be spared to go and close the eyes of his child, hardly could 
he get to his burial. A sad story, and a true; the poor are too often 
thus driven off the face of the land, and huddled into villages, to their 
misery and to nobody’s real good. The first tale, “ Mary Williamson’s 
Wee Maggie,” is also very tenderly told, and grave or gay, they are all 
above the level of such stories; but the exceeding fidelity with which 
the rough, broad dialect of the North of Scotland is rendered, valuable 
as it is to some, must render it almost impossible for any but a Scot to 


| read the book, let alone enjoy it. To those who can read it, and who 


do not care for sentiment, lest they should imagine all its hues 
sombre, we commend “Couper Sandy.” His history is hardly a 


| “story,” but it is a character-sketch full of rich, dry humour, Tho 


method by which Sandy’s father-in-law that is to be rescues him from 
the enemy and provides him with a wife is just exquisite. 


Messa da Requiem. Di G. Verdi, (Ricordi, Milano; and 23 Charles 
Street, London.)—This handsomely-printed edition of Verdi’s famous 
“Requiem Mass” in honour of Manzoni was produced in England in 
time to give the lovers of music an opportunity of studying, or at least 
looking over the work before its public performance at the Albert Hall, 


| under the superintendence of the celebrated composer himself. It is 


arranged for singing with a pianoforte accompaniment by Signor 
Michele Saladino, who has done his work well. It is by no means an 
easy task to give the effect of such complicated orchestral music on 
the piano, as may bo imagined by those who were present at the 
private performance of the work at the Albert Hall and those 
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who have since attended the public performance there. The 
musical journals have been and will be busy with technical 
criticism of this brilliant composition. A few general remarks 
are sufficient here. The Requiem consists of seven parts, of which 
the second, the “Dies Ire,” is the longest, being about one-half of 
the entire work. The opening “Requiem and Kyrie,” a four-part 
chorus, is impressive, but is marked by Verdi's latest style less than 
the rest of the work. The “Dies Ire” is a grand chorus, with solo 
parts of great beauty. The trio for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
tenor voices, ‘Quid sum miser,” and the duet for soprano and mezzo, 
“ Recordare,” are, perhaps, the very best of these. The parts likely to 
give the most pleasure to the greatest number of hearers are the 
“ Sanctus,” a fugue by the two choruses, and the very lovely and Mozart- 
like “Agnus Dei.” The most unsatisfactory and probably the most 
difficult portion of the Mass, as far as execution goes, is the “ Libera 
me,” and final fugue written for a soprano solo and chorus. The most 
modern school of music in Germany has clearly had influence on the 
genius of Verdi, for in the “ Libera me” one is reminded of Wagner's 
imperial sway over discords and strange contrasts, and in the “ Tuba 
mirum spargens sonum,” the trumpets and horns of the beginning of 
the second act of Lohengrin are inevitably brought to remembrance. 
Still the freshness and originality of this latest of Verdi’s works have a 
charm which is sure to grow on the hearer with each repetition. It is 
a true work of genius. 


Practical Guide to the Isle of Man. By Henry Irwin Jenkinson. 
(Stanford.)—This book has been now for some time on our shelves, but 
we have delayed the notice of it till what seemed a convenient time. 
Every one can enjoy, in anticipation at least, the pleasure of a summer 
tour or change, but the enjoyment does not seem genuine unless the 
reality seems reasonably near. Mr. Jenkinson’s “Practical Guide to the 
English Lako District” was pronounced by common consent to be the 
best work on the subject which had appeared. In the Isle of Man it 
does not find so many rivals to contend with, but it is oqually excellent. 
Every possible item of information which the tourist or visitor can want 
is given. He can satisfy himself about all the details of the journey, 
the accommodation to be found, and the price to be paid, and then may 
turn to a very full and well-executed account of the history, antiquities, 
and scenery. After every spot, with its associations and natural features, 
has been described, there is a chapter giving instruction for a tour, 
always of an attractive kind when it can be taken, “a walk round 
the island by the sea-coast.” A chapter on the mineralogy of the 
island, by Mr. Boyle M. Wright, jun.; another on the geology, we 
presume by the author; and a third on the botany, by Mr. G. A. Holt, 
are added; and there is a brief sketch of the zoology. The progress of 
civilisation has left little peculiar here except the tailless cat. 


4 Hull (A. W.). Clare Peyce's Diary, an Old Maid's History (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 49 
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HUTOR. —An v ali malin of Cones 


bridge University w ishes to meet with the above 
Would prefer to undertake the educa- 
tion of the sons of a gentleman who wishes to have 


immediately. 


them educated by a Private Tutor. Can teach Classics, 
Mathematics, English, &c. Is willing to enter upon a 
short or long engagement. Satisfactory Testimonials 
and References. 

Address, * CANTAB.,” Post Office, Alresford, Hants. 


AY ELLINGTON COLLEGE—OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 1875. There will be an 
Examination in June, beginning on Tuesday, June 22, 
at 9 a.m., for Six Junior Scholarships, and One Benson 
Scholarship. 


For particulars, apply to Rey. the BURSAR, Wel- | 


lipgton College, Wokingham. 
envelope, * Open Scho larships.” 


YASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—There 

4) will be an EXAMINATION in the middle of 
July for FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS ; one Classical, £30; 
one Modern, £25, each tenable for three yeurs; and 
two House Scholarsbips, £15, each tenable for two 
years. 

Names of Candidates, not over 14 years of age on 
the Ist of May, 1875, to be sent in on or before July Ist 
to the Head Master, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


yATH, NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD, | 
and St. JOHN'S WOOD HIGH SCHOOLS for 


Writing outside the 





GIRLS. —The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School | 


Company (Limited) will shortly elect HEAD MIS- 
TRESSES fur the above four Schools, which, it is 
hoped, will open in September next. 
case, £250 per annum, with a capitation fee of 10s on 
every pupil over 100. Testimonials, printed or legibly 
written, to be sent on or before June 10 to the 
SECRETARY of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 
8.W., from whom further particulars can be had. 


WENS COLLEGE, MAN CHESTER. 


PROFESSORSHIP of JURISPRUDENCE and LAW 

The Council of the College propose to make an 
appointment, previous to the commencement of the 
next session, of a PROFESSOR of JURISPRUDENCE 
and LAW. 

Gentlemen willing to become candidates are invited 
to send in applications and testimonials, addressed to 
the Council, under cover to the Registrar, not later 
than Saturday, the 12th June next. 

The emoluments of the office will be derived from a 
fixed stipend of £250 per annum, and a share of 
students’ fees. 

Further information will be given on application to 
J.G. Greenwood, LL.D., Principal of the College. 

J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





Salary in each | 


INDIA OFFICE, 25th May, 1 1875. 
By ORDER of the SECRETARY of STATE for 
INDIA in COUNCIL. 


the FOREST SERVICE of INDIA. 


State will contribute, at the rate of £50 half-yearly, 
towards the expenses of the tiaining of such candi- 


| a Forester in Scotland. 


salaries of the appointments in the Three P: esidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments | 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India | 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates 
required must be sent to the India Office before the 
| 13th of October next. 


HE RBORNE SCHIOOL,—The 
CHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 

| June oath and 25th. 

| Apply to the BURSAR. 


1 QNLIFTON COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten or more will be OPEN for Com- 
petition at MIDSUMMER next, value £25 to £50 a 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to 
£90 a year in the ease of Scholars who require it.— 
| Further particulars may be obtained from the Head 
Master or Seeretary, the College, Clifton, Bristol 


| \ OMEN’SSUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC 

MEETING will be held at St. George's Hall, 

| Langham Place, on SATURDAY, May 2#th, which 

| will be addressed by ladies, in reply to the Speeches 

in the House of Commons against the Second Reading 
of the Women’s Disabilities Bill. 

Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. McLaren, Miss Becker, Miss F. 
Power Cobbe, Miss L. Ashworth, Miss Rhoda Garrett, 
Miss Sturge, Miss Isabella Tod, Miss Downing, Miss 
Wilkinson, and other speakers will take part in the 
proceedings. 
ng fy to be taken at Eight p.m. by George Dixon, 

*q., 

Admission free. Tickets for reserved and numbered 
seats, 28 6d; for reserved seats, 1s. To be obtained at 
the Hall, or at the Office of the Society, 294 Regent 
| Street, W. 





WO YOUNG MEN will be selected in | 


November next, to be trained and educated for 


The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France lasts for two years | @ 
anda half previous to the departure of the Students | 
for Ind’a at the end of 1878, and the Secretary or | 


dates as are favours bly reported on by their instructors, 
| In addition to this, some weeks must be passed uuder 


The salary wiil be at first £300 a year, and the | _ 


Bees AL suU ND A Y, 
13th JUNE, 1875. _ ie 
J UBILEE SINGERS.—Second Visit to 


Great Britain. Opening Concert, 
Exeter Hall, June 1. 


UBILEE SINGERS. — New Slave 
Songs, at Exeter Hall, June 1, 


7.30 p.m, 
— SE SINGERS.—Admission, 1s, 
2s, 3s, Cushioned Stalls (Reserved 
aud Numbered), 4s 
SINGERS.—Tickets at Room 
8, Exeter Hall; and Hodder and 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 


/PNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 til} 
dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. Hi. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


pue SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
9 till 7. Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
Al .FRED D. FRIPP, _Secretary. _ 


IDLAND RAILWAY. | 
OUR Isl. ARRANGEMENTS 


ARRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist and 3rd-class 
Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 15th to the 


| 


J UBILEE 


1875. 








31st October, 1875. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1875. 
OWARD’S -ATENT WOOD 
TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
can be applied to all even sur- 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting 
or Paper-hanging, beautiful in 
effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 
tors, 25, 26, and 27 Berners 
Street, London, W. 
jy HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the guns, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonw.’ 
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aes 
ys gee CARSON’S PAINT, | PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
EO. REES, pees PATRONISED BY THE oo AND H.B.H. THE Prince | 7789. pny pepe eg 
INE ART G ALLERIES, OF WALES. ances effected in all parts of the world 

F s Is extensively used for al] kinds of Secretaries { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
» STRAND; OUT-DOOR WORK.’ eee (JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. , 
115 ~ a» — — BA"<,,.0%, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

It is especially applicable to Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 


41, 42, 43 RUSSELL STREET, ISSUED upon Adelaide and th incipal t i 
. r . + SS é @ princi owns in 
Opposite Drury Lane Theatre. WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO | South Australia. Bills negotiated “ona collected. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 


Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 














ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. | (CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. | ____— WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. _ 
oo SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. TO INVESTORS. 
Wr 7s. PRICES Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
a REDU CTION in I RIC ES. ch Sin E N N I N G T O N and C 0’Ss 
, . r MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
? LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
OR Wedding and Birthday Presents LupG ate Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
F thing could be better selected than OLEO- AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DuBLIN par cont, 
gy err ed, from One to Ten scrote : N. PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
fully Framed, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 





GRAPHS. Beauti 
vennel JOSEPH GILLOTT'S EAGLE INSURANCE Company. 
Gy REES. S T E E L P E N S. Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 

79 Pall Mall, London, 











LEOGRAPHS. 
: paper SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE Premiums and Interest....... .. £450,283 
. 3 ; : WORLD. Accumulated Funds ,........ccessee+ .£3,024,108 
G EO. REES. LEOGRAPHS — = - Also a Bubroribed Capital of more than £1.500,000. 
LOW 5 Nf x 9 he ANNUA S of the Company's state an 
I 10s each. J OHN G OSN E LL «& CO. S progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
Te " ae — be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
Ge? REES. LEOGRAPHS CHERRY TOOTH PASTE of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
sLOUGH ». considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 
O 15s each. Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REFS pe 4 - 
uJ le Ss. s\rr . _ 
Gr? REE LEOGRAPHS, | Sites the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
O _ pnd pee + | enamel from decay, a a pleasing fragrance a’ Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
, to the breath. a Policy 
? REES. Sates toa AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
SOG ice 1s 6d per pot. of the 
§ eer IS. RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
EO. REES eee. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at The — “ey ye Company. 
LU, vivi>t ame . on. NNA », .. Chairman 
G . LEOGRAPHS, | ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, Patp-up CAPITAL AND ReSERVE FuND, £160,000. 
£2 each London, E.C. Annua! Income, £180,000. 
~ COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
CO RN I LOUR. Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ poe? 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


T has always been a subject of the pro- 
foundest regret that the finest work of the painter's e RAE IJ 
brush must perish. OLEOGRAPHY is certainly the BROWN AN D POLSON’S RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





only means by which we can retain a faithful copy of cor} ted b »yal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
the original paintings. HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION Poldap onthal SLs0ao0bs recurve tants B0eneen 

— AND The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 

bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 

GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 


bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 

Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND | Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 

‘Pp Ss PoLson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for | hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 

ee and all parts the sake of extra profit. ) office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
- —_———— | travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 


(pEoGRArHs. For Shippers, 

















LEOGRAPHS. of the World. FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &. , 8 
CASH’S KNITTED India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
| I —— and Foreign Securities, ~~ custody of the same, 
JKEOGRAPHS. Sui r Climse the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
(' EOGRAPH om “—y C limate, ROUGI and me Prone | of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 
LEOGRAPHS. and never fade. | CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TO WEL S. They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
po: 
(PATENT.,) fixe | — the — for which may be ascertained 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. | 0” “pplication at their office. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough } see wine hy baa pan Soe . 
NGRAVINGS. Landseer's, Towel" woven on each. . < eS a oe 
APPELNXN EAL and SON, 195 to 198 
NGRAVINGS f »s to A TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
NGR: NGS. rom 2s ~ swe MPATATOOIE 
4 ? AND EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE 
ith Pri f . 
_ ae — > with Prices o: 
{NGRAVINGS. 2 Guineas each. W EBB’S BEDSTEADS, 
4 7. 
. BEDDING, 
NGRAVINGS. Ansdell’s. TABLE BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
4 
1UTLERY. SENT FREE BY POST. 
NGRAVINGS illais’ as Co ae - 
| eae ae Millais's. ) Fy vd ttd SO Nin gt ston 
\NGRAVINGS Frith’s OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS, | #4 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
4 é WUS, 3 r ray . Yr " oWre 
E Illustrated Catalogues post free. Larger Edition YURKEY and INDIAN CARPE I's, 
INGRAVINGS Ty : on receipt of 12 stamps. : _ IMPORTED BY 
EF GRAVINGS. Tissot’s. WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OxFoRD STREET (76, 77, and 78), West- | CARPET nies TO THE ROYAL 
eraranlantane —-- — See aga ManstON-Housé BUILD- | 35 a4 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
> 7S ‘ . ‘ . EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
PrEAMES. Gold Alhambra, MANUFACTORY AND SHOw-Rooms: THE 
—_ ROYAL CUTLERY WorkS, SHEFFIBLD. FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
RAMES, 1s 6d, 2s, 2s 6d Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
fs . ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
oF J _* AMAL a - . 7 . - ‘ “ —— _ Y -—y "1 
M largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their F RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


| ee ES. 3s per foot. OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is | Standard. * 
YRAMES Neat Gold supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- “ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
|: ——- Neat GO tion, and quotations may be had on application to { Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, ee ee ee 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- ik RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 





> nial 
F™ MES. Frames, ings, Strand, W.C. Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
— 7 3 Tie yy | articles of diet. 
RAMES from 8d K INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. | «which reaity consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
: 3 This celebrated and most delicious old mellow | the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
spirit is the very Dr. Hassall 
RAMES ner foot CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
. I ‘ in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- J. S. FRY and SONS. 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red may * meant a I 
CATALOGUES, 3 STAMPS. seal, pink label, and cork branded n consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
eta rans “KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” SA AND PERRINS SAUCE, 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford _4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 





Street, W. Aeaey and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


EO. REES begs to draw the attention a - 
G of [CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE, | "697 oy peeping, 
7 7 —The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celo- ‘ P ~ ~" seg 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS brated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice- Water Pitchers, which will be placed on every bottle of 





to his Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE \ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
q . MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, after this date, and without which none is 
CHEAP JOB LOTS OF OLEOGRAPHS AND fitted with water tanks and filters, and a!l modern | genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ENGRAVINGS. improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, | ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
115 3 the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London | Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
5 STRAND, & 41, 42, 43 RUSSELL STREET, W.C. | (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free. 35 | out the world.—[{November, 1874,] 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR EWALD. 


Now complete, in 5 vols. 8vo, price 63s, cloth. 


EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 


From the Earliest Patriarchs to the Advent of Christ. 
Translated from the German by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
With Preface by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Ready, One Shilling. 


“THE TIMES” AND MR. POTTER ON 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS: 
A Criticism on Critics. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P,, 
Agent-General for Canada, 
London: POTTLE and SON, 14 and 15 Royal Exchange. 
Montreal: B. DAWSON and SONS. 





COMPLETION OF ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


The HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Vol. IV 


(completing the Work). From the Death of Boniface VIII. to the Reformation, 1303-1517, By Jamzs CO. 


RoBERTSON, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. LIBRARY EDITION. 
Vol. IL, A.D. 590-1122, 20s. ——Vol. IIL, A.D, 1122-1303, 18s, 


* Robertson’s Church history is written by a man who understands the bearings of his subject, and | 


D EAR ENGLAND.—FOLP 


Song. He thrills his audiences. 


yea R ENGLAND.—A Song of pay 
nobly 


S Great 





f path 
and dignity. Charles Mackay's Pathos 
J POCM shines 
Ee. R ENG sy ah. sk.. a eeee 
D AR ENGLAND.—Suits all Voices, 
eA BRAD DN ee eee 
pr" ENGLAND.—By Lovts Dien, 
4s, post-iree for 18 stamps, 
London: Sole Publishers, Rospert c 
New Burlington Street. Order everywhere. and Oo, 





H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothia 
. 


to the Queen, the Royal Fami 
Courts of Europe; Army, jae and wit oan 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Guillet 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham 
*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIgp. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the - 
of the Regent-street Premises, London, rr 





The business is divided into Departments, viz.:— 
| es GENTLEMEN, — SUITS for 
FULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR Al 
for Travelling and Sporting purposes. In Ovecosie 
the half-guinea Summer Llama for dust and the 
Guinea Waterproof Tweed for showers. " Also the 
Registered Paletot, and other Overcoats and 
Specialities for Trousers. Wrappers, 


frok YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SAlLo 
SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. Also Suits ag 
worn at large Schools, Light Waterproof 

| Overcoats frum 14s. proof Tweed 


° OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 
from three to eight guineas; Riding Tro 

| and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot ticcheee 
| Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Jackets of special 
} designs and material. 





exhibits more than ordinary skill in the construction of his materials; but the features we select for special | OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 


commendation are his candour, honesty, and independence.’—Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 
*,* Purchasers are requested to complete their sets, as this Edition will not be reprinted, 


Also, now ready. 


A CABINET EDITION of the ABOVE WORK. From the 


Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 8 vols. post 8vo, 6s each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D EK A N EK . S, A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FENDERS—Bright, 458 to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

R SPoons, » 248 to 40s; * 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Paprer-Micné TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 66s, 95s. BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELKCTRO TEA AND COFFER SETS, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Euds, Bands, &c. 

Disu Covers—Tin. 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELecTrO Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. _ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6, 

a LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. | KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
LAmps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BrRONZeD TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MaTs, &e. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. ‘TooLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-waTER FitTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 











NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | J OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
se | 
| 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY Original and Superior 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their {undred Years, at 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 


pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- | Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 


terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late BURGESS and SON'S. 

6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity - 

Street, London, S.E. MRS. S&S A. ALLEN'S 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— carn WV ORLD'S eens 

I The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | L AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label youthful colour and beauty. | 

| 


used so many years, signed “ Z/izabeth Lazenby.” IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 

% PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVIVE” | 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by | 


IT will promote luxuriant growth. 

FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

THIN Hair thickened. } 
BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes al! dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 


J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ or “*CANDLE In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Candles, Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. | Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O 


DRAWING-ROOMS, 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 
SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, the best at moderate prices, 
MOURNING— 


UDDEN 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
| enced dressinakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expeuse to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddev or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take wiih them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and u 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
| General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
| Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to lurge or small families. 

JAY'S 


Tbe London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





| aor pBio " o as WNADIIPDS 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
| Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
| all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 





























Table,| Des- |Crvrs. 

The Blades are all of the | “| sert. |perpr. 
finest Steel. | — 

ja djs. dja a@ 

33-inch ivory handles ...... per doz.) 16 .| 11 .| 6 9 

| 8} ditto balance ditto .......cccerere 19 .| 14 .| 6 9 
33 ditto, ditto ........... iw 8 wt Fe 
4 ditto flne ivory ditto 35 | 26 9 6 

| 4 ditto extra large ditto 37 .| 28 .| 10 6 
| 4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 42 ./33 .] 14. 
| Ditto, with silver ferrules | 42 | 36 16 6 
| Ditto, with silvered blades 52 .| 40 .) 18. 
| Nickel electro-silvered handles .,,| 23 .| 19 . 6 


23. 7 

h , £45 F 2. S. BURTON, 
| General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
| containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 

ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
| Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
) rate. 


| 






1 teh RAL MINERAL WATERS. 
aN VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
| CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI, 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 

Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin. 

W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 

22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


te of HAY FEVER (Summer 

Catarrh) by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Bullus, 168 Hockley Hill, 
Birmingham: “One person suffered from hay fever 
(summer catarrh), took the Wafers, and found almost 
immediate relief." They give instant relief to as 
consumption, coughs, colds, bronchitis, and all dis- 
orders of the throat. Price 1s 14d per box, of all 
Druggists, 
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TO THE BOND AND SHAREHOLDERS 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILROAD, 





RE-ARRANGEMENT OF CAPITAL. 





The position of the railroad, its introduction, construction, rapid de- 
velopment, and causes of present complications, are fully stated in my 
circulars dated 19th March and 6th April. 

Your property has been placed in the hands of a receiver by the 
action of a single bondholder, in concert with a movement in New 
York, suddenly executed, without giving an opportunity for defence. 
This movement was encouraged, if not suggested, by the protracted 
negotiations with the Erie for a lease, during which the administration 
of the Atlantic drifted into a provisional and dependent state. Large 
considerations by loans and otherwise were demanded from us, and 
given to the Erie for a lease which, after being arbitrarily reduced 
from 35 per cent. of gross earnings to 28 per cent., was repudiated in 

the mistaken expectation that the Atlantic and Great Western had 
been reduced to helplessness. There is no serious difficulty in revers- 
ing these treacherous proceedings; but, to prevent their successful 
repetition, it is wiser to re-constitute the Company, bringing its admi- 
nistration more closely under the owners’ management, and, by re- 
arrangement of capital account, protecting prior securities from the 
disasters of litigation, and the lower securities from threats of confis- 
ation. 

Railway experience is full of examples of recovery from embarrass- 
ments at least as serious as those of the Atlantic and Great Western. 

The Caledonian, and the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railways, 
long ago, and the London, Chatham, and Dover more recently, obtained 
special Acts, by which their responsibilities to creditors were reduced 
and re-marshalled. The results were so satisfactory in these cases, 
which had previously looked hopeless, that a general law has been 
enacted authorising similar arrangements. 

In the United States instances abound of brilliant success after 
seeming failure. The shares of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago Railway, which about 1860 were unsaleab!e at 10 per cent., 
have been for several years worth 170; and the shares of the Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh Railway, which crosses your line with identical traffic, 
have risen in a few years from 6 to 130, reckoning bonus shares in both 
eases, The Baltimore and Ohio, which financially now stands at the 
head of American Railways, for 20 years paid no dividends on its 
shares, which are now at 90 per cent. premium. The prolonged 
struggles of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, so successfully 
overcome, are well known in England. 

M. Oewel, of Amsterdam, representing the Dutch bondholders, after 
a long residence on the line of the Atlantic and Great Western, in 
1868, estimated an annual increase of its revenue reaching in the 
present year to $9,500,000, with net profits of $3,245,000. These 
estimates, with those of Mr Young and Mr Forbes, have not been real- 
ised, owing to your dependence on the Erie Railway, through your 
exceptional broad gauge connecting with that line only, and through 
the uncertainty of tenure, imbecility, and occasional profligacy of the 
management, resulting from the always threatening dangers and temp- 
tations of the foreclosure power. 

But your gross and net revenues even now compare well with import- 
ant English Railways, though they are 20 per cent. less than when the 
line was opened in 1865, whilo the receipts of all connecting and 
parallel lines (narrow gauge) have been steadily increasing. 

The average annual net revenue of the undertaking during three 
years, 1872, 1873, 1874, applicable to rentals, interest, and taxes, was 
one million seven hundred thousand dollars, or about the amount ro- 
quired for completing the minimum payments of the Scheme of 
Arrangement; by a gradual increase of profits the maximum pay- 
ments may be reached within five years. 

There is no precedent for an important line like yours ceasing to 
improve, It is an artificial exception to be remedied only by the suc- 
cess of the radical measures now proposed. 

Two faults in the present constitution of your Company have proved 
Sources of weakness and misfortune. Ist. Most of the capital is in 
Bonds “to bearer,” whose owners have had no voice in the adwinistra- 
tion. 2nd. The First and Second Bonds give a theoretical power of 
foreclosure fruitful of litigation, difficult to enforce, and useless for 
Security, but a standing menace to the holders of inferior securities, 

, Whose rights to share in expected future profits are thus deprived of 
Permanence and proper value. This illusory power must be surrendered 
mM exchange for the more substantial privilege of voting, so that the 





Proprietors may have the undoubted control of their own property, and 
secure for its development continuous care and forethought. 

In forming a Scheme for an equitable arrangement of obligations and 
distribution of revenues, I have been aided by suggestions from numer- 
ous correspondents, and have had the advantage of conference with, and 
practical advice from, a Committee of Proprietors. 

The rough logic of Stock Exchange quotations appears to settle with 
practical justice the relative positions of the several securities in the 
re-arrangement so suddenly and wantonly forced upon us. 

In support of similar proposals for restoring order in the affairs of a 
great Railway, since successfully carried out by legislation, a Com- 
mittee, comprising members of the most powerful firms in London, 
reported as follows :— 

“Our annual means are insufficient to meet our annual liabilities, 
nearly every part of our property is the subject of litigation; the legal 
remedies of the Leased Lines themselves under the obligations they 
hold are called in question with the rest. For the sake of peace, im- 
proved management, and increased traffic, a compromise is proposed 
to the leaseholders and every other interest. The choice really lies 
between that compromise and confusion.” 

“ Any Scheme contemplating no more than a mere pecuniary relief 
by means of capitalisation or any mode would be delusive. The manage- 
ment must be re-organised ; it must become an undertaking controlled in 
the countr y where its Capital has been procured, and regulated by the 
best and most economical machinery for earning profit. Any plan 
arriving at these results must involve concessions by all.” 

“Tt is a principle and practice long familiar to the English law to 
create an absolutely first charge, in priority of all existing incum- 
brances, in favour of sums advanced for the carefully considered and 
specific purpose of largely augmenting the earnings of a property. It 
has been for many years the settled principle of the Acts regulating 
advances for drainage and other productive outlay to secure to such 
advances absolute priority over all existing encumbrances; and on the 
plain and intelligible ground that money specifically spent under com- 
petent certificate for the single purpose of augmenting the earnings, 
and, consequently, of adding to the annual revenue and to the capital 
value of an estate, is fairly entitled to be paid first. Many millions 
sterling have already been advanced on the faith of these statutes, and 
it may be said with great truth that no part of the legislation of recent 
years, applicable to lanced property, has been found more beneficial or 
is more popular.” 

It is not possible to add to the strength and reason of arguments 60 
completely applicable to the position of the Atlantic and Great Western. 

Arrangements will be made with the United States Rolling Stock 
Company on terms mutually advantageous for supply of eqnipment— 
which having been constructed in contemplation of change of gauge 
has been heretofore useless. 

The New York Central, and other important narrow gauge railways 
have already intimated their desire to have cordial and reciprocal 
relations with your Company when reconstituted. 

Having given, during many years, continuous attention to the busi- 
ness of your Company, I would prefer that some one with equal deter- 
mination and more ability should undertake the management of this 
renewed attempt for the preservation of your property. The policy 
earnestly pursued by me of a close and exclusive alliance with the Erie 
having failed (through the impossibility of making a binding agree. 
ment with that Company), it would be to me more agreeable to retire 
from further interference with your affairs. I have, however, been 
urged to resume my position until your property is once more—and, I 
trust, finally—free from litigation. 

I undertake the duty reluctantly, but very confidently, believing that 
the suggested Scheme of Arrangement will ensure the safety and suc- 
cess which the genuine merits of the Atlantic and Great Western Kail- 
way deserve, and will, sooner or later, most certainly command. 

JAMES McHENRY. 

Offices of the Company—5, Westminster chambers, London, S.W. 

May 22nd, 1875. 

NorEe.—The legal and other expenses for carriage of this scheme have 
been provided by a private subscription, to be repaid by the re-consti- 
tuted Company. 

Copies of the Scheme of Arrangement may be had on application. 
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POPULAR HISTORIES OF ENGLAND. 


EDITED BY 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 








For COLLEGES and the UPPER FORMS, 
New Edition, with 70 Illustrations (780 pp.), post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HUME; a Histo 
of England from the Earliest Times. Partly 
Based upon Hume's History, incorporating the 
Corrections and Researches of Recent Historians, 
and Continued to the Present Day. 

The object of this work is to present an impartial 
and accurate account of the internal and external 
history of England. While Hume's language has been 
retained, as far as was practicable, his errors have 
been corrected and his deficiencies supplied. The first 
book, embracing the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, 
has been almost entirely rewritten. In the remaining 
portion of the work, very many important corrections 
and additions have been made from the publications 
issued by the Master of the Rolls, and from the 
researches of recent historians. 

“ The ‘Student's Hume’ is certainly well done. The 
separate additional matter in the form of notes and 
illustrations is the most remarkable feature. Many 
important subjects—constitutional, legal, or social— 
—are thus treated; and—a very useful plan—the whole 
authorities of the period are mentioned at its close.”"— 


Spectator. 
For the LOWER FORMS. 
New Edition, with 60 Woodcuts, 400 pp., 16mo, 3s 6d. 


ASMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present day, 

“The most recent authorities have been consulted, 
and it is confidently believed that the work will be 
ound to present a careful and trustworthy account of 
English History for the lower forms in schools, for 
whose use it is chiefly intended."—Preface. 

“ This little volume is so pregnant with valuable in- 
formation, that it will enable any one who reads it 
attentively to answer such questions as are set forth 
in the English-History Papers in the Indian Civil- 
Service Examinations.”"—Reader. 


For ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
New Edition (368 pp.), 12mo, 2s 6d. 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 

“This book is a primary history in no narrow sense. 
It is an honest attempt to exhibit the leading facts and 
events of our history, free from political and sectarian 
bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, be found suitable 
for schools in which children of various denominations 
are taught."—Preface. 

“This ‘Primary History’ admirably fulfils the de- 
sign of the work. Its style is good, its matter is well 
arranged, and the pupil must be very stupid who fails 
to gather from its lively pages an intelligible account 
of the history of our united nation. It cannot fail to 
be a standard book.”"—John Bull, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

CANON SWAINSON’S NEW WORK. 

Now ready, with fac-simile, 8vo, 16s. 

HE NICENE and APOSTLES’ 

CREEDS. Their Literary History, together with 
some account of the Growth and Reception of the 
Sermon on the Faith, commonly called * The Creed of 
St. Athanasius.” By C. A. Swainson, D.D., Canon of 
Chichester, and Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. 

“The work of Canon Swainson must take a high 
lace in the department of literature to which it be- 
ongs. Indeed, its value can scarcely be overrated. 
Henceforward it will be considered the book on the 

Athanasian Creed,—a standard treatise of permanent 
worth, Full of learning, breathing a fair and catholic 
spirit, evidencing patient and long-continued study, as 
well as a mastery of all details, it commends itself to 
the Churchman and the Diesenter, to the ecclesiastical 
historian and theologian, as a compendium of facts and 
documents, a well-written text-book with which they 
cannot dispense.”"—Athenzum, 

TORN MurRrRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 

AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and 

Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp., 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 

“ There could perhaps be no better testimony to the 
merit of Miss Martineau’s version of Comte’s most 
important work, of which a new edition has just been 
issued, than the fact that it was so highly approved 
by the author himself, that he substituted it for the 
original in the authorised catalogue of his writings, 
and that it bas in consequence been retranslated into 
French for the benefit of Comte’s own countrymen. 
It is hardly necessary to say that it is in the ‘ Positive 
Philosophy’ that Comte is seen at his best as a scien- 
tific investigator, before he wandered off, under the 
influence of Ste. Clotilde, into the craziness of the 
* Positive Politics.”"—Saturday Review. 

London: TRiBNER and Co., 37 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
RISH PEASANTRY—TRAITS and 
STORIES of THE. By WILLIAM CARLETON. 
Illustrated. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 


Illustrated with Full-page Engravings, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 


TPXOXE’S BOOK of MARTYRS, with 











Notes and Comments, by the Rev. T. MILNER, | 


M.A, A New Edition, with an Essay on Popery, and 
Additions by the Rev. INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 

London: WILLIAM TsGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, price Two Shillings. 
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PEOPLE'S EDITION. Contains full Descrip- 
tions, Lists of Localities, and Instructions for Cultivat- 
ing, with accurate figures of almost every British Fern. 
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ADMIRAL SHERARD OSBORN’S WORKS. 


I. 
The DISCOVERY of a NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE by H.M.S. INVESTIGATOR, Captain 
R. M-Ciure, during the Years 1850-54. A New 
Edition, with Map, 3s 6d. 


Ir. 

STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC 
JOURNAL; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1850, 1851. 
A New Edition, to which is added, The CAREER, 
LAST VOYAGE, and FATE of Sir JOHN 
FRANKLIN. With Map, 3s 6d. 


111. 

A CRUISE in JAPANESE WATERS. 
QUEDAH; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in 
Malayan Waters. The FIGHT of the PEIHO in 
1859. A New Edition, with Map, 5s. 

The above are bound uniformly, and may be had 

either together or separately. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Lately published. 


A CHART of the NORTH POLAR 
REGIONS. By A. Keita JoHNstoN, F.G.S. One 
Sheet imperial, printed in Colours, price 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Historiographer- Royal for Scotland. 
CONTINUED IN THIS ED'!TION DOWN TO THE 
EXTINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE 
INSURRECTION. 

8 vols. crown 8vo, with Index Vol., £3 3s. 

“The best account that has yet been published of the 
national being and life of Scotland.”"—7imes. 

“One of the completest histories that we ever saw 
of any country.""—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 
lantine. By the Author of 
Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. 


J. K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 

“ We know of no work more calculated to rivet the 
attention of the reader. The characters are artistically 
drawn. The plot is intensely interesting and original.” 


Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 
“*Brenda Yorke’ is a very pretty story, told with 
much sweetness and pathos.”—S/andard. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ An amusing and entertaining novel.”"—Messenger. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very charming story."—Graphic, 


John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH. 3 vols. 
“In this story the author keeps up her reputation.” 
—Times. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
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Just issued, 8vo, pp. 672, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

i of the late JOHN EPPS, 

M.D., embracing Autobiographical Records, 

Notes on Passing Events, Homeopathy, General 
Medicine, Politics and Religion, &c. 

“Tt will be seen from this short sketch, which, how- 
ever, gives no indication of the curious anecdotal 
nature of the entries in his note-books, that the fleld 
over which Epps's energies extended was wide and 
varied, and the greater portion of the book has the 
freshness and unpremeditated character of private 
letters."— Nonconformist. 

“Tt is always desirable a man should be, as far as 
possible, his own biographer.” —Zcho, 

“His widow has now edited his diary, which shows 
he was ever a keen observer of all that was passing in 
the world around him, and, moreover, a thoughtful 
and diligent investigator of Scripture.”— 4 

“ There are many to whom these memorials of the 
doctor will be very interesting."—Literary World. 

“To the public at large Dr. Epps is known as a 
homeopathic practitioner, but a large circle cherish 
his memory for other than professional reasons, As 
an active and liberal politician Dr. Epps did good 
service in his day."—Daitly News. 

“ His serious attention was first directed to homeo- 
pathy in 1838."—Homaopathic World. 
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New Ejition, now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 
UPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into the Reality 
of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Pages 
of new Preface. 


“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students | 


of theology." — Westminster Review, ” 

“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, and reasoner, whose 
discussions are conducted in a jedicial method."—Atheneum. ae | 

« By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions | 
to theological controversy that have been made in this generation.”—/ortnightly 
Review. > L 7 

“Jt is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition 
of so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the present are united in the same 

rson."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work The masterly | 
examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these | 
yolumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language.” 
—Spectator. , z . | 

“Tt abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.” — Academy. 

“This is beyond doubt an important book The talent is unquestionable. 
Independence of thought, keenness of insight, width of information are attested 
in every chapter."—Literary World. 

“The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible; the lines of 
argument are traced with a firm hand, and the abundance of illustrative material | 
contained in the notes constantly enables the reader to exercise independent 
judgment on the statement of the text.”—J/nquirer. 

“The examina‘ion of the fir-t three Gospels in relation to the early Fathers 
down to the date of the Muratorian Fragment is one of the most complete 
undertakings of the kind which we have in English."—Guardian. 

“A yery learned and exact book."—MATTHEW ARNOLD, in the Contemporary 
Review. 

“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so weighty, and ability so great, 
that it at once demands attention and commands respect.”—Acotsman, 

“His work is always earnest, and generally clear; his reasonings are direct, 
though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions it 
will be found difficult to shake."— Theological Review. 

“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logical power, and on 
the whole, the reverent tone exhibited by the author.”—Standard. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


MUHE LARGER HOPE for the FUTURE of the HUMAN 
RACE. By Rev. WILLIAM DoRLING, Minister of King’s Place Independent 
Church, Buckhurst Hill; author of **Great Modern Preachers.” T'rice Is, 

The book includes a discussion on the important question of the future of the 
ungodly, viewed in the light of Scripture testimony, and our knowledge of the 
Divine character. 

London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 Fleet Street. 
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Eyre and Sportiswoops, Her Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 
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BESSEMER BOAT, by Mr. J. L. King. —FOOD from AFAR, and ECONOMICAL 
COOKING, by Professor Gardner—JANE CONQUEST.—The MECHANICAL 
LEOTARD.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, and many other Entertainments. Open 
twice daily, at 12 and 7. Admission, Is. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Inpicestion, StTomMacn, AND 
LivER COMPLAINTS.—Persons suffering from any disorders of the liver, 
stomach, or other organs of digestion, should have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, 
a8 there is no medicine known that acts on these particular complaints with such 
certain success. Its peculiar properties strengthen the stomach, increase the 
appetite, and rouse a sluggish liver. For bowel complaints it is invaluable, as it 
removes every primary derangement, thereby restoring the patient to the soundest 
health and strength. These preparations may be used at all times, and in all 
climates, by persons affected with biliousness, nausea, or disorderly livers. For 
flatulence and heartburn they are specifics. Indeed no ailment of the digestive 











| 2. The History of Our Lord Jesus Christ 





COOK'S 


‘HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s, with 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


‘The FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the Culture 


of Ferns. Including Descriptions of Rambles after Ferns through the Green 

| Lanes, the Woods, and the Glens of Devonshire. By Francis GeOrGE HEATH, 
Honorary Secretary of the Park Preservation Society, Author of “ The English 
Peasantry,” “The * Romance’ of Peasant Life,” &c. 

“A delightful little book. ‘lhe chapters which the author devotes to accounts of 
rambles among green lanes and shady nooks are delightfully fresh, and full of 
picturesque descriptions and delicate word-painting. Devonshire is indeed a ‘Fern 
Paradise,’ and lovers of the beautiful in Nature could desire no more charming 
programme for a country holiday than to follow Mr. Heath's wanderings.” —Standard. 

This day, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


‘The PHENOMENA of SPIRITUALISM 


SCIENTIFICALLY EXPLAINED and EXPOSED. By Asa MAHAN, D.D., 
First President of Oberlin College, Ohio, Author of “Science of Intellectual 
| Philosophy.” “ Science of Logic,” ** Doctrine of the Will,” “Science of Moral 
| Philosophy,” &c. 
| CONTENTS. 
1, Electricity, Magnetism, and Animal { these Communications and Manifesta- 
| Magnetism Distinguished. tions are the Exclusive Result of Mun- 
2. The Odylic, Odie, or Psychic Fores. ane Causes, and not of the Agency of 
3. Phy-ical and Intellectual Manifesta- Disembodied Spirits. 
tions Elucidated. | 5. Tendency of Spiritualism, 
usitive and Conclusive Proof that all | 6. Miscellaneous Topics. 





4? 
} This day, in crown 8yvo, pric» 9s, cloth. 


CHRIST and HUMANITY: with a Review, 


| Historical and Critical, of the Doctrine of Christ's Person. By the Rey. Henry 
| M. Goovwin. Dedicat d to Dr. Horace Bushnell. 


Mr. R. W. DALE'S LECTURES on the ATONEMENT. 
Just published, in 1 vol. demy Svo, price 12s. 


The ATONEMENT. By R. W. Date, M.A. 


Being the Congregational Union Lecture for 1875. 
CONTENTS, 

6. The Fact of the Atonement: the Testi- 
mony of St. Paul. 

7. General Considerations Confirmatory 
of the Preceding Argument. 

8. The Remission of Sins, 

9%. The Theory of the Atonement Illus- 
trated by the Relation of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ to the Eternal Law of 
Righteousness. 

10. The Theory of the Atonement Illus- 
trated by the Relation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to the Human Race. 





1. Introductory. 

| in Relation to the Fact of the 
Atonement. 

8. The Fact of the Atonement: the Testi- 
mony of Our Lord. 

4. The Fact of the Atonement: the Testi- 
mony of St. Peter. 

5. The Fact of the Atonement: the Testi- 
mony of St. John and St. James, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
NEW SERIES’ of TOURISTS’ 
GUIDES, with Maps, and strongly bound. 


The following are now ready :—SWITZERLAND rié PARIS, 2s 64 —HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, and the RHINE, 2s 64—NORTHERN ITALY, 4s—ROME (Ancient 





| and Modern), 6s—VENICE, Is—FLORENCE, Is. 


{THOS. COOK and SON, Ludgate Circus, E.C. ; 


London {HODDER aud STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christchurch, Oxford. 


“ My object in this work has been to give an impartial view of the present state 
of the C: urch of England, its condition and its prospects, the great names and the 
remarkable movements that have emerged within its borders. 1 have endeavoured 
to give sketches, free from all party bias, of our present Bishops and Deans, so far 
as they illustrate the ecclesiastical and literary history of our own day, and the 
remarkable phenomeuva of Ritualism and Ratiovalism."—£.rtract from the Dedication, 


HURST & BLACKETTY, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





Price 8d. 
(SANSERS'S JOURNAL for JUNE, 


Story of James Annesley. By W. Animal Life in Madascar. 
Chambers. | A Turn in Fortune. 

Deep - sea Explorations, In Four! The Protection of Wild Birds. 
Chapters. Incident in the French Revolation 

A Pawubroking Incident. Circus Life. 

Club-books. A Knot of Blue Ribbon. 

Horses and their Treatment. Jonathan Hulls. 


The Month: Science and Arts. 

A Curious Polar Bird. 

Four Poetical Pieces. 
WALTER'S WORD. Chapters XXXIV.-XL. 

W. and R. CuamBers, London and Edinburgh. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square.—The THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held 
in the Ground-floor Room on MONDAY, MAY 31, at Three o'clock. The Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the een order of the Committee, 
OBERT HARRISON, 
Secretary and Librarian. 


A Curious Companion. 
Moral Value of Amusement. 


By W.C. | 
Nursing Sisters. 





May 10, 1875. : ry and Librarian 

I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES'S SQUARE. 
4 

Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 


16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of 











the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Index of Subjects. 


ROFESSOR F. W. NEWMAN, Author of “ Phases of 
Faith,” &c., will deliver TWO DISCOURSES TO-MORROW, SUNDAY, 
May 30—Morning at Eleven, Evening at Seven—at the FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, WELLESLEY ROAD, CROYDON, close to West Croydon Station 
(Minister: Robert Rodolph Suffield). 
Trains from London Bridge, 10.15 a.m., and 6.15 p.m.; from Charing Cross, 
10 a.m., and 6.3 p.m. Convenient return trains. 


RIGHTON.—UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS to LET. 

—They comprise Drawing-room, 2 Bed-rooms, Kitchen, and Scullery, and 

are within two minutes’ walk of the New Pier. Rent, £40.—Apply at 65 Prestom 
Street, Brighton. 


EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 28 each. May be had by order through any 














organs can long resist their purifying and corrective power. 





Booksoller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W., 
(Removed from Nos. 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross.) 


Just published, Size 32 inches by 27. Coloured Sheet, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


NORTH POLAR CHART. 


STANFORD’S MAP of the COUNTRIES ROUND the NORTH POLE. 


This Map shows in colours the limits of the known and the unknown, the Open | 


Water and the Frozen Seas, the Names of the great Arctic Navigators and the 
te of their Discoveries, from Cabot, in 1497, to Payer, in 1874. 


“Mr. Stanford has just published a North Polar Map superior in most respects 


to anything we have seen. It embraces a circle of 40° from the Pole, thus in- 
cluding the whole of England. It exhibits faithfully all the circumpolar lands 


hitherto discovered, and in bold red letters shows the points reached by all the | 


most important discoverers, with the date of discovery, from Sebastian Cabot down 
to Payer and Weyprecht ; even the spot where it is hoped that H.M.S, ‘ Discovery 

will winter is indicated. By means of dark and light blue, the usual limits of the 
ice and open water are clearly shown, and the whole execution of the Map reflects 
the greatest credit on Mr. Stanford's establishment.” — Nature, May 13, 1875. 


ee 


In a few days, FOURTH EDITION, with Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction—How to Spend a Flying Visit to the Lakes—A Four- 
teen Days’ Pedestrian Tour—Charges for Conveyance, Ponies, and Guides—Heights 
of Mountains, Lakes, Tarns, and Passes—Local Names, Meteorology, Geology, and 
Botany. 

Windermere, Langdale, Grasmere, Coniston, Keswick, Buttermere, Wastwater, 
and Ullswater Sections; containing full information and instructions respecting 
Walks, Drives, Boating, Ascents, Excursions, &c. 

The Sections separately. Keswick, Windermere, and Langdale; Coniston, Butter- 
mere, and Wastwater; Grasmere and Ullswater, with Maps, price Is 6d each. 








Also, feap. 8vo, with Map. 


JENKINSON'S EIGHTEENPENNY GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


“This is an admirable handbook...... the best guide to any portion of England 
that has hitherto been published.”"—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“The text of the book proves upon study of it to be as serviceable and handy as 
the maps which illustrate it...... We have gone over several of the chapters to test 
by the recollection of our own experiences the worth of the volume, and tind them 
at once accurate and comyete.”—Times. 


Shortly, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Frontispiece, 5s 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, 


GILSLAND, ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Also, a SMALLER EDITION, with Map, 2s. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

“The author hopes that this book, though treating of a district comparatively 
unknown beyond the Border counties, will prove a not unworthy companion of his 
Guides to the Lake District and the Isle of Man, which have been so favourably 
received by the public. The historical facts have been gleaned from various 
sources, and the Guiding matter is the result of a personal visit to every place 
mentioned.” 





Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and Coloured Illustrations, &c. 
IRISH RIFLEMEN in AMERICA. By Arthur 
BLENNERHASSETT LEECH, 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


| RICHARD BENTLEY & soys 
NEW WORKS. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘TEMPLE BAR.’ "—Guardian, 


NOTICE. 


HER DEAREST 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, is commenced in the JUNE N: 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


FOE. 


umber of the 


Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
1875. 
CONTENTS. 
. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, Auth : 
Lovell,” &c. Chaps. 23, 24, 25, and 26. we “Arehig 
Is OuR NATIONAL SprriIt DEAD? 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIS AND HER TIMES. 
T. W. ROBERTSON AND THE MODERN THEATRE. 
Mr. Bress's HALF-NorTs. 
THINGS ABOUT SPAIN. 
How WE WENT TO PARIS IN 1802. 
Her Dearest For. Chaps. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
*, Covers for binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at eve 
price One Shilling each. Ty Booksellers, 


— 


WD ory sors 


‘The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of 
All AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORY, 


crown 8vo, price 21s. Tu 2 vo, 





The NOVELS of Mrs. ANNIE EDWARD 


Authoress of “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion.” ’ 


| 
| OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
| 





SUSAN FIELDING. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


| NATURAL HISTORY. The People's Edition, 4 vols., illustrated, 14s, 


| Or, separately, 
First Series, containing RATS, SERPENTS, FISHES, 


| MONKEYS, &c. 3s 6d. 


| Second Series, containing WILD CATS, EAGLES, WORMS, 


DOGS, &c. 38 6d. 


‘Third and Fourth Series, containing LIONS, TIGERS 


FOXES, PORPOISES, &c. Each volume price 3s 6d. 





THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NOVEL. 


ANGELA PISANI. By the late George 


SyDNEY SMYTHE, Seventh Viscount Strangford. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“The characters in ‘Angela Pisani’ are elaborately worked out; the scenes and 
incidents are rich, varied, and poetic; the historical and political ideas inter- 
woven with the dialogue are bold and striking, while over all breathes that name 
less charm which tells us we are in the presence of genius."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





“T intended originally to write a short account of the visit of the [rish Rifle Team 
to America in 1874, giving the particulars of the match, which excited so much | 
interest throughout the States...... The enthusiastic reception which we met with | 
from the Americans, and the fact that the latter are about to return the visit for | 
the purpose of shooting a match which we have every reason to believe will 
become an annual institution, may well lead us to hope that the feelings of cordiality | 
and affection which already animate certain classes in both countries may extend | 
and take deep root amongst all...... Subsequently I determined to enlarge in some | 
degree the scope of the book, by inserting a short history of the rise and progress 
of rifle-shooting in Ireland, and annexing an account of our proceedings in 
America after the conclusion of the match. This includes narratives of two hunt- | 
ing expeditions in the Far West, in which several members of the team took part.” | 





Nearly ready, scale 11} miles to an inch, size 50 inches by 58, price 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL WALL-MAP of the! 
BRITISH ISLES, for Use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by A. F. Ramsay, | 
— F.R.S., &c,, Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United | 

ingdom. | 





The contours or curves of equal altitude and depression, that have been chosen 
for exhibiting upon this Map the Orography of the British Isles and of the adjacent 
sea-beds, start from the main level of the sea as a datum, and rise on the landward 
side to heights of 250, 500, 2,000, and iastly above 2.000 feet, and sink on the sea- | 
ward side to depths of 120, 250, 500, 2,000, and 5,000 feet, and lastly to depths below | 
5,000 feet. Each of the intervals on land is marked by a different colour ; tints of | 
green being chosen for lowlands, and brown and pink for highlandsand mountains ; | 
the sea is coloured blue, the colour increasing in intensity as the sea increases in | 
depth. Amongst other interesting matters brought vividly to view is the relative 
proportion of cultivable lands in the Three Kingdoms. In one corner of the map | 
@ diagram of the British Isles is introduced, coloured in zones, to show the annual | 
rainfall, the increasing rainfall being indicated by deepening tints of colour. 

| 
| 
| 





NEW EDITION, half-morocco, £3 3s. 


FAMILY ATLAS: a Selection of 80 Coloured Maps, 
embracing the most Recent Discoveries in all Parts of the World, Plans of 
London and Paris on a large scale, the Geological Map of England and Wales 
by the late Sir RopERIOK I. MURCHISON, Bart., and the Star Maps by the late 
Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., are also included. rear 





NEW EDITION, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


CYCLOPEDIAN ATLAS of GENERAL MAPS: con- 
aining 29 Coloured Maps, selected f the Series designed by tt J 
eselolge Gece ben _— ed from the Series designed by the Useful 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


“Tt is not only in delineation of human nature that the author excels. His de 
scriptive passages are magnificent, and at times there is a power about them which 
positively touches tie sublime. If any reader should think that this eulogium 
sounds somewhat hyperbolical, let him study the pages describing the camp on 
the eve of Austerlitz.”"—Morning Post. 

“One stage of the story takes the reader to the battle-field of Austerlitz, The 
author's fancy paints vividly the stir and turmoil of war, the dazzling show of 
splendour, and the gay courage of the troops which ushers in these as bright sun- 
shine may a heavy storm; it pauses in the heat of swift narrative to rest with an 


| admiration which some will think too intense upon the central figure of Napoleon. 


It would be difficult to point to a more impressive picture of that figure than is 
given in a short space, as it would to find a more spirited description of the cavalry 


| charge than that which follows."—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL by COURTENEY GRANT. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
Miss RHYL-DAVIES'S NEW NOVEL. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 


Authoress of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8v0. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ROSA NOEL.” 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


“ The Sisters Lawless,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. (Immediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE—REVISED LISTS of the principal Books added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY during the past three years, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, and (by order) from 
all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE. 
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—~“sMITH, ELDER, & CO.’s LIST. 
E in ITALY: Age of the Despots. | 


RENAISSANC 
> Joun ADDINGTON 
BY iroduction to the 


Symonps, M.A., Author of “Studies of Greek Poets,” 
Study of Dante.” Demy 8vo, 16s. [Just published. 


A cs of * Cito: 
CLARE PEYC 
Feap. 8¥0, 4s. 


he BOUDOIR CABA 


Brown,” “ The Member for Paris,” &c. 


yenne Jacqueline,” &c., &c. [/n a few days. 


[This day. 


L. By the Author of “ Young 
= [Jn a few days. 


T 


Mr. ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. 


ISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY, including a 
RIPIDES; being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. 
Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


4 TRANSCRIPT from EU 
By RopeRT BROWNING, 


A WALK in the GRISONS; being a Third Month 
in Switzerland. By F. BARBAM ZINCKE, M.A., Vicar of Wherstead. Crown 
Svo, 68. P P , a 
mae who intend to visit the Engadine will do well to take it with them."— 
wu il 10, 1875. i 
_ me of comand practical value, and to the intelligent traveller will prove 
a welcome guide and friend.”"—Liverpool Albion. 


A MANUAL of DIET in MEALTH and DISEASE. 
By Taomas Kine CHAMBERS, M.D., Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond. Hon. Physician to 
the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (Just published. 

“A book that was much wanted; a work of real knowledge and studious 

thought. *—Daily Telegraph, March 26. 

HANDBOOK to the SPAS of EUROPE. 

The CURATIVE EFFECTS of BATHS and 
WATERS. By Dr. J. BRauN. Edited by HerMAN WeseR, M_D., F.R.C.P. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT'S NOVEL. 
JANET DONCASTER. By Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 
1 vol., 73 6d. 
CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 


Modern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” * Late 
Laurels,” &c. 2 vols. [This day. 


The STORY of a SOUL. 


CravEN, Author of “ Fleurange.” 2 vols. 


By Mrs. AvGeustus 
[Just published. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * VERA.” 


c y e T ’ 

ISEULTE. By the Author of “Vera,” “The Hotel 
du Petit St..Jean.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 

“A thoughtful, well-written story. The writer shows both originality and skill. 
Fall of lofty teaching and sound common sense, told in good and worthy words.” 
—Times, May 27. 

«This is a story of much beauty and power, which will more than sustain the 
high reputation the writer has won.”—Graphic. 





NEARLY READY. 
Miss THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 

MISS ANGEL. By Miss Tuackeray, Author of 
“Old Kennington,” “ The Village on the Cliff,” &c.,&c. With 6 Illustrations 
by H. ALLINGHAM. 1 vol. 

SCARSCLIFF ROCKS. 


of “Among Strangers,” “Annie an Excellent Person.” 


By E. S. Marne, Author 


3 vols. 








RE-ISSUE OF THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 


THE 


Now ready. 


VIRGINIANS. 


With 23 Illustrations. 


Vol. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME, 
Feap. 8vo, boards, Illustrated Cover, 2s. 
COUNTRY STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE, Author of “Sylvan Holt's Daughter,” &c. 





This day, No. CLXXXVL, Is. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 


With Illustrations by GzoRGE pu MAURIER and H, ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS. 

(With an Illustration.) Chaps. 36. Into Captivity. 

38. The Old Half-forgotten Joke. 39. New Ambitions. 

_An Old Lady's Apology. 

Spanish Comic NOVELS. 

LiFe, PAsT AND FUTURE, IN OTHER WORLDS. 

BALLAD Portry. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 


37. An 
40. 


THREE FEATHERS, 
Angry Interview. 


iL ANGEL. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 29. Sorrow’s Keenest Wind. 30. 
Fi Patience possess ye your Souls. 31. At Lowdenbam Manor. 32. To show 
alse Art what Beauty was of Yore. 33. And so Farewell. 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


\RDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TYTLER, | 


E’S DIARY: an Old Maid’s History. | 


j cuts. 


| WEINHOLD'S 


NEW WORKS. 


| 





al oy by ‘; vy. Tr a Tr 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. LXVL, JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
MorAL EsTIMATE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
PRIMARY EDUOATION IN IRELAND. 
LETTER OF HEMSTERHUYS ON ATHEISM. 
PEASANT LiFe IN NoktH ITALY. 
THE CIVIL Service. 
FIRE-BURIAL AMONG OUR GERMANIC FOREFATHERS. 
ANGLING WORTHIES. 
' A RePLy TO AN ARTICLE ON “THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE 
| Fourtu Gospet.” 
| GERMAN Home Lirs.—V. Language. 
| THE CREED OF THE FUTURE. 
ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


| 
| 


MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN RERESBY, of 


Thrybergh, Bart., M.P. for York, 1634-1689, Written by Himself, and edited 
from the Original MS. by J.J. CAkTWaricut, M.A, 8vo,2ls. [Oa Tuesday next, 


Ty ’ ’ . . 
ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches from the Mountains 
of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia—the Country between the 
Bernina and the Dolomites. By DovuGLas W. FRESHFIELD. Square crown 
Svo, with 5 Maps and 9 Illustrations. (Jn a few days. 


HERE and THERE among the ALPS. By 


the Hon. FREDERICA PLUNKET. Post 8vo, with Viguette, 6s 6d. 
> 


Y r , . . a 
TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- 
tive of a Residence in the Fijian Group of Islands, with some Account of the 
Fortunes of Setilers and Colonists up to the Time of British Annexation. By 
LitToNn FORBES, M.D. Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


| TT vv » » . . . 

DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 
Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Birch ReYNARDSON. Second Edition, 
revised ; with 12 Chromolithographs from Original Paiatings by H. Alken. 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, and MINES. Seventh Edition, revised and in part rewritten by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With above 2,000 Wood- 
3 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. 





INTRODUCTION to EX- 


PERIMENTAL PHYSICS. Translated by B. Loewy, F.R.A.S., with a 
Preface by G. C. Foster, F.R.S. With 3 Coloured Pilates and 404 Woodcuts. 
8vo, 3ls 6d, 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS. 


JouN STUART MILL. Vol. IV. 8vo, 108 6d. 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. 


PATTISON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo, 18s. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY, translated from 


Swedenborg’s Tractats De Commercio Anime et Corporis. With Preface and 
Illustrative Notes. By the Rev. T.M. GorRMAN, M.A, Crown 8vo, price 10s 6dj 


Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VL, translated 
by W. L. R. CATES. 8vo, 183. 


ROBERT FORRESTER, a Novel. 


THOMPSON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The NEW MINNESINGER, and other Poems. 


By Art an LEIGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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WINE, ITS SELECTION AND ITS USEg, 








At period when wine paid a duty quadruple its original cost, Burke ludicrously 
pleaded that this “sovereign balm,” as he affectedly styled it, “was essential to the 
wealthy to relieve the killing languor and overbalanced lassitude of those who have 
nothing to do.” Nowadays wine is regarded as a necessity rather to the active 
than to the idle, since modern fiscal reforms have brought it within the reach of all 
classes, excepting the very poorest. Still its consumption with us, as evidenced by 
official returns, is ridiculously small in comparison with the quantity consumed by 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel. During the year less than a 
couple of millions of Parisians drink five times as much wine as the entire popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. Difference in price has much to do with this, 
but difference in taste has a great deal more, for we are far from accustomed to the 
drinking of wine, with or without water, at our meals, as is universally the prac- 
tice in France. Yet for daily consumption no beverage is more beneficial than 
wine, which, when pure, is not only grateful to the appetite and exhilarating to the 
spirits, but assists the digestion, and, if partaken of in moderation, is largely con- 
ducive to the general health. Physicians are agreed that, owing partly perhaps to 
the salts of iron contained in genuine Bordeaux, no wine excels it as a dietetic agent. 
It has the quality of increasing rather than eatifying the appetite, and of giving 
stamina to the young, strength to the convalescent, and new vigour to the aged. 
Bordeaux wines, too, are invariably well made, and unite to their gently exhilarating 
properties a fresh and agreeab’e taste, besides developing valuable tonic qualities 
after attaining a moderate age. The finer varieties are rich in colour, possess a 
certain fulness or roundness of body, and a delicate softness combined with a 
singularly refined flavour. They exhibit no approach to acidity, are far less 
spirituous than the inferior growths, and, above all, are remarkable for their 
fragrant bouquet, recalling the odour of violets. 


Wines of this high character, by reason of their rarity and price, can never enter 
into general consumption. It is different, however, with the ordinary vintages, 
among which the growths of St. Julien occupy a prominent position. Although 
the vineyards of this commune yield neither of the four grand red wines which 
have imparted renown to the narrow strip of land bordering the Garonne, and 
known as the Médoc, they produce fully half a score of wines only just removed 
from the foremost rank, proving that they possess the requisite advantages of soil 
and aspect for the production of wines of good quality. It is this which has 
determined the APOLLINARIS COMPANY in @ selection, which it has recently been 
making, of pure wines adapted for general consumption in this country, to include 
in it one of the light, cheap, wholesome wines of the St. Julien district, a wine 
specially adapted for mixing with the Apollinaris Water, and the perfect genuine- 
ness of which may be relied upon. 


Ordinary Bordeaux, or claret, as we prefer to term it, is rarely to be obtained 
pure at a reasonable price in England, where its lightness and freshness are not 
appreciated as they deserve to be. The deep-coloured, full-bodied wines of Spain 
and the South of France are too frequently substituted for it, not, however, until 
after they have been freely diluted with worthless acrid vintages, and dosed with 
coarse spirit, to conceal this harsh amalgamation, and impart to the wine that so- 
called generosity which is entirely foreign to a true Bordeaux growth. The latter 
wine, when pure, is bright, although not deep in colour, has but little body, anda 
wholesome, refreshing, sub-acid flavour, without anything in the least degree 
spirituous about it. Should the slightest taste of spirit be detected, or the smallest 
burning sensation be experienced, it may be relied on that the wine is a spurious 
product. One great quality of all the Bordeaux growths is that, while devoid of 
astringency, they retain sufficient tannin to travel without detriment, and to support 
sudden changes of temperature with impunity. 


St. Emilion is, perhaps, a more generally popular wine than any of the remaining 
vinous products of the Gironde, as to a larger amount of natural spirit it unites 
greater volume than is encountered in any other Bordeaux growth; indeed, its deep 
ruby tint, body, and vinosity have long since procured for it the appellation of the 
Burgundy of the Gironde. The APOLLINARIS COMPANY have secured some admir- 
able St. Emilion, of vintage 1870, and consequently sufficiently matured for im- 
mediate consumption, although a wine of this character will continue to improve 
with increasing age. It is equally well adapted for mixing with the Apollinaris 
Water, or for drinking unmixed by those who prefer a generous, full-bodied 
beverage, indebted for its greater exhilarating [properties entirely to the alcohol 
which it naturally generates. 

For a superior dinner or dessert wine a higher-class growth has been selected by 
the Company from the well-known Margaux district, the vineyards of which pro- 
duce some of the finest wines in the entire department of the Gironde—wines of 
greater volume and fuller flavour than the average Médoc growths. Generous 
without potency, they refresh the stomach, while respecting the head, and when 
of exceptional quality can lay claim to a bouquet which clings to the lips and per- 
fumes the breath. This seductive bouquet, common to all the superior growths of 
the Gironde, and rarely encountered in more generous wines, is due to an extremely 
fugitive volatile oil contained in the skins of the grapes, and requires time for its 
development. 

Exquisite as is the bouquet of the finer Bordeaux vintages, it is surpassed both in 
fulness and variety by the floral perfume exhaled by the higher-class growths of the 
Rhine, which by reason of their high price and rarity are limited to the tables of 
the wealthy. The ordinary wines known in England under the name of hock, when 
free from added sugar and alcohol, are remarkable for their fresh, cool flavour. 
It is, in fact, the amount of free acid they contain which renders them the valuable 
diuretic agents they are universally admitted to be. Among the half-dozen grand 
wines for which the Rheingau is famed, the well-known Marcobrunner occupies a 
recognised place. This wine, which with a singularly odorous bouquet unites 
remarkable fulness, roundness, and softness of flavour, comes from vineyards 
exceedingly limited in extent, occupying a gentle southern slope some little distance 
from the Rhine. Immediately adjoining them, and enjoying precisely the same 


of so high a character that considerable quantities of it are annually di 

as genuine Marcobrunner, at a largely enhanced price. Hattenheimer —— 
questionably one of the best of the ordinary Rbine growths, the APOLLIN 
COMPANY have selected this wine as a hock which can be strongly recom: = 
both for drinking by itself and for mixing with the Apollinaris Water, as the 

by reason of its extrtme purity and softness, interferes in no degree with z 
natural delicate flavour of the wine. the 


A great outcry has been recently raised against sherry in General, because 
certain crude vins de pays from the banks of the Elbe as we!l as the G@ 
owing alike their colour, body, flavour, and keeping powers to adventitiong 
are palmed off upon the public as genuine products of the Jerez district, The 
Jerez wines, and it is only these which the APOLLINARIS CoMPANY wegen 
supply, are carefully made and fermented ; have no acidity which requires hy 
ing with sugar, no natural deficiency of taste that necessitates an artificial flavour. 
ing; neither do they need brandying to enable them to be shipped with im; F 
Particular attention is invited to these Sherries, which have been selected with 
care from the best growths of the district; although offered at exceed 
moderate prices, they are not surpassed by many wines commonly sold in this 
country at very high rates. All wines, when pure and perfectly fermented—ang 
it may be remarked that adulteration is practised chiefly to conceal natural detects 
—should have a clean, round, vinous taste, and betray neither the flavour nor the 
odour of added spirit. Unless professedly sweet wines, they should be thorough! 
dry, otherwise it may be certain that their fermentation has been checked we 
addition of sulphur or alcohol; moreover, all young wines, in their natura) state, 
should be slightly acid. Those which are not so have probably been * plastered, 
in order to get rid of the tartrates. 


With respect to sparkling wines, and more especially Champagnes, it is 
much the fashion in England to judge them by the labels on the bottles and the 
brands on the corks, rather than the actual flavour of the wine itself. Champagne. 
drinkers are not generally aware that their favourite wine is never the Produce of 
asingle vineyard, but the result of the mingling of grapes collected from all parts 
of the district, and often of wines grown a hundred miles and more away from the 
banks of the Marne. The large Champagne houses have immense vats, holding 
many thousand gallons each, in which they mix the raw wine, and make what they 
term their curée. When their stocks run low, they even buy this vin brut from 
each other, so that in reality such difference as exists between the various brands 
arises far more from the character of the liqueur, added to the wine than any 
actual variation in the wine itself. Owing to this circumstance, some of the fines 
Champagne is produced by Reims and Epernay firms engaged in a modest 
which does not oblige them to scour the district for grapes, or obtain vin bru 
from a distance, in order to meet the demands of too numerous customers, The 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY, therefore, instead of following the ordinary rule, and 
offering Champagnes of well-known brands at exorbitant prices, have determined 
to introduce to the public certain pure, wholesome wines (which they can guarantee 
as genuine growths of the Champagne district), requiring only to be known to be 
appreciated, and the extremely moderate price of which brings them within the 
reach of all. Itmay be remarked that when Champagne is over-sweet or spirituous, 
the chances are that its original foundation is bad. excess of liqueur being the 
common remedy for any imperfections of flavour in the vin brut. On the other 
hand, the drier the wine the more natural it is certain to be, and the more whole 
some to drink. Should the flavour likewise be good, there need be no doubt about 
the quality of the wine, which will be further indicated by the length of timeit 
keeps up its effervescence; a sweet common wine invariably froths very much im- 
mediately the cork is liberated, and becomes flat speedily afterwards. Finally, it 
should be remembered that the exhilaration derived from a sparkling wine which 
is alike pure and wholesome passes off without any after-depression, or other 
inconvenience. 


Sparkling Moselle, when produced from a properly matured wine, actually 
vintaged in that celebrated viticultural district which enjoyed renown under the 
Roman domination of Gaul, and formed the theme of the praises of the later Latin 
poets, often possesses cousiderable character, besides being cheaper in price than 
Champagne of a corresponding quality. It is a sparkling wine of undeniable ex- 
cellence which the APOLLINARIS COMPANY have secured, and one not only well 
suited for drinking by itself, but in combination with the Apollinaris Water and 
other ingredients forms the basis of a cup remarkable for its singularly fresh and 
pleasant flavour, which is developed to an even greater degree than when recourse 
is had to Champagne. 


As with the Wines of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY so with their Spirits, the whole 
have been selected by competent judges on the spot. Brandies of fine quality 
exclusively from the genuine juice of the grape—instead of adulterated with coarse 
spirit distilled from beet-root, &e.—and thoroughly matured by proper age, have 
been purchased in the Cognac district on extremely favourable terms, due to the 
existing depression in the market, and the large stocks in the hands of specul:tors. 
Supplies, moreover, have been laid in of Scotch and Irish Whiskies of equally high 
quality, and perfectly free from the deleterious fusel oil prevalent in these spirits 
when in an immature condition. The various Whiskies of the APOLIINARIS COM- 
PANY are both choice and old, and like their brandies, are equally well adapted for 
mixing with the Apollinaris Water, the dietetic properties, pure flavour, and high 
effervescent qualities of which render it preferable as a beverage to all natural 
mineral and artificia! aerated waters, 


The Company have further secured a select stock of Liqueurs of a choice char- 
acter, including Chartreuse from the well-known Trappist monastery, Maraschino 
from Zara, and Curacoa and Noyau from the famous Amsterdam firms of LEVEBT 
and Co.and WYNAND FOCKINK. The whole of the foregoing are equally admirable, 
either for drinking as cordials, or for imparting @ fine flavour to every description 





advantages of soil and aspect, are the Hattenheim vineyards, yielding a wine 


of Claret, Champagne, or Moselle cup. 





Price Lists of Wines, Spirits, and Liqueurs, and of the Apollinaris Natural Mineral Water, 
may be had on application to the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 5S.W. 
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